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They're Finishing the 
World's Longest Highway 



A typkal example of B. Goodrich leadership in truck tires 



YOU'i^E looking at a small section 
of the great I liter- American Higli- 
way. When completed this highway 
will be the longest in the world, link- 
ing Akska with the Panama Canal! 

Some day you'll be able to spend 
your vacation driving comfortably over 
its paved surface— -through Mtfxico, 
Honduras, Costa Rica, and on to the 
*'big ditch". 

But that's snme day. 
Right now this vital route is being 
rushed to compiecion for military rea- 
sons. Army^ and civilian engmeers are 
waging a day*and-night Dliti^krieg 
against nature to geC it finished quickly . 
To do this they must work in all 
weather — edging their way around 
breath -taking slopes, pushing through 
shoulderdiigh jungle growth, fighting 
muck and mire and shifting sand. 

It takes the best that's in a man or a 
machine to build this great highway. 



And it takes chtr best tires that science 
can produce to hold up under such 
relentless punishment. That's why 
B. F. Goodricli Tires have been selected 
to play their part. Anyone who has been 
in the construction business knows of 
the research that is constantly going on 
at B, F, Goodrich to develop such 
toughj mud-fighting, long-wearing 
rubber "huskies", A typical example 
of B, F. Goodrich leadership. 

B, F, Goodrich has gone 
"all out" for Uncle Sam, but 
in addition to meeting mili- 
tary demands, it is still our 
duty to provide tires for 
csstfitral civilian use. And, 
while we don't urge you to 
buy new tires, we recom- 
mend that when you mmf 
have chem you get the best. 

B, F. Goodrich Silvertowns 
for trucks and buses have a 



well -deserved reputation for long, 
trouble-free service. Every one of them 
is made with a Load -Shield that protects 
against road and load shocks, and is 
ftirtified with Duramin, the amazing 
B. F. Goodrich chemical discovery that 
keeps rubber young and tough. So when 
you next secure a truck tire ration cer- 
tificate see ytjur B. F, Goodrich Dealer 
first, for B. F. Goodrich is First in Rubber. 
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SPEAKS THE 
FINAL WORD IN TIMES * 
LIKE THESE! * 



T 



HE picture isn't pretty . . . hui ihe 
perform ai/ce i s ni a g n i cc n C ! Pumping raw 
hone gelatin ^tock is jusi about as tough a 
pumpirig job as there is. That is why the 
Atlantic GeTiitin Company, when order- 
ing this Fairbanks-Morse Pump and 
Splash proof M<>tor Unit specified thai the 
unit had to make good — • or else! 

It did. Two months after installation, 
rhc Atlantic Gelatin (.ompany ordered 
another unit ju5i J ike Three years later 
it had a three-year record of perform- 



ance wiibftut fiuv time Qut for repairs! 

That kind of performance is never the 
result of luck or circumstance. It is hui it 
ifi af the /dtctary. 

Use your priority to get Fairbanks- 
Morse Pumps for your war production 
job. Because of mechanical superiority* 
they retain their efficiency after less highly 
engineered pumps begin to waste power. 
Buy for today's job — yes — but with an 
tfye for tomorrow, too- Fairbanks, Morse 
& Co., 600 S. Michigan Ave*, Chicago. 



FAIRBANKS-MORSE ( 




PUMPS 

DIESELS 
MOTORS 
SCALES 
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* He's setting his sights on an enemy 

3700 MILES AWAY 



THE ENEMY this American 13 fight- 
ing m an army few people think 
about. Yet this army is as real and 
powerful and dangerous any Axis 
fighting force. It's the army of Nazi 
technologists that is working night 
and day to give Hitler's war machines 
greater destructive power- 
Superior engine performance means 
an important advantage in battle. 
That is why the research engineers of 
our own country, like the man in the 
picture, are pitting their knowledge, 
eKperience and ingenuity against 
the Axis- They know that the out- 
come of this battle of research might 
well decide the course of the entire 
war* They know it's their responsi- 
bility to be fifi^i with the fuels and 
engines that will give our airplanes 
and mechanized equipment more 



power, more speed and greater cruis^ 
ing range. There's no second priae in 
this fight I 

These scientists do not underesti- 
mate the resourcefulness and cunning 
of the enemy. But they believe the 
oddH are in our favor. They know, for 
instance, that American petroleum 
engineers ha%^e led the world in de- 
veloping processes for producing high- 
octane fuels. They know that Amer- 
ican engine designers know how to 
build engines to take full advantage 
of improved fuels. 

The war is spurring them on to 
new^ even greater efforts. Already 
they have developed many devices to 
meet changing combat conditions — 
and more are coming. And these new 
fighting machines are being produced 
in the true spirit of American cooper- 



ation—through teamwork by manv 
industries. 

Since Ethyl fluid is used in tho 
manufacture of high-octane fuels. 
Ethyl research workers are cooperat- 
ing with the engineers of the oil and 
automotive industries in their re- 
search. The Ethyl laboratories also 
cooperate with the technical staffs of 
the armed forces. They have only one 
objective— to help in every possible 
way to give our men fighting ma- 
chines which will surpass 
anything the Na^is or 
their Japanese henchmen 
can devise. ^ 



ETHYL CORPORATION 

Chnrsler Building, N>w York City 

.Wqntt/arfi^rcr* i>f Eth^i fluid, wMtd ftf oil rrjinrfa Co i>p*- 
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THEN • • • it can be told! 



When der Schikelgruber's whice undershirt floats over the 
last Nazi stronghold . . . then the veil of secreq^ will begin 
EG rise (rom the story of Amerkan mihtar)* might abroad 
. . . and from the story of Anierican industrial miracles at 
home. Piiriicularly from The Chessie Corridor, Pr<^igies of 
wartime prodyaion are taking place here , . . because this 
small area of the United States is so incredibly rich in the 
resources that enable all sons of industries to produce— 
jwiffly afid economkally. 

After the war, when The Ckessie Corridof^i Army -Navy 
■"E" flags join the banners of victory carried by our troops, 
great news will continue to come from The Corridor— ii:\lmg 
then of new products now undreamed of. For the enormous 
resources of raw matermis, power and fast transportation 



to nearby markers will still be in The Chcnie Corridor , . 
wailing to be drawn upon by expanding peacetime industrje 

Are you looking today for location for a w.ir plant? Arc 
you wonder mg where your firm can most ctontimically 
produce /oworrou'— when you face the new competition o 
a fwstwar world? Then you should know what The Cbess' 
Corridor offers you. And you should know it now. 

THE FACTS IN GRAPHIC FORM are available to 
accredited executives, in a 56'page book called 'Tlie Chessie 
Corridor . . . Industrie's Next Great Expansion Area." For 
your copy write (on your letterhead, please!) to INDUS- 
TRIAL DEVELOPMENT SERVICE, Chesapeake and Ohio 
Lines, Huntington, West Virginia, 




THE CH ESSIE CO » II 1 1> OR, Serreif A f 

CHESAPEAKE A.\D OHIO LI\ES 

Geared lo the^ GQ ol America f 
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How to get a Bowher 



UP 



IN THE 



Morning 





4! 



SOMEWHERE NOR7H OF LATITtDE 42 ,.,the snow- 
covered hills look down on a flying field. How 
different it is from those sun-hakcd runways the 
bomber's crtw knew— short days ago at Kelly Field. 

\i:t neither hard-packed snow nor treacherous ice 
v%iil keep this bomber from taking o/— next leg on its 
flight to the fighting fronts! 

For out there in the lifting murk, the runway has 
been freed and cleared by the deadliest enemy of 
snow and ice . . , salt! 

Yes, Internationars Sterling Rock Salt is now 
serving our air forces. Serving them with the same 
cflicient **auger-action'* so familiar to highway engi- 
neers. Cracking sheet ice melting snow. ..so that 
vital runways can be as quickly cleared as highways* 



Huf alert military men and highway engineers are 
not alone in their knowledge of the many contribu- 
tions that this common substance can make to the 
war effort. Leaders in glass-making, tanning and 
dN'eing , , , in the meat-packing and canning mdus- 
tries...rely on salt or salt processes by International, 
And salt senxs in scores of other industries. Salt is 
also of paramount importance to stock feeding and 
agricidture at large. 

Would you like to learn more about salt? just let 
us know where we can send you the important facts 
contained in the booklet, '*Sah by Inifrnalionni" 
International Salt Co., Inc., Scrantoo, Pa. Rrnrk salt, 
evaporated salt, lixate brine, salt tablets. Sterling 
table salt— for industrj% agriculture, the home. 



the Editor's ^/^eC4- 



Leading editorial of the monfh 

IN REGULATING tires or anythiag 
else, there is a point beyond which it 
is foolish for a government to go. 
Even Leon Henderson says that. We 
mean that, after the regulatory sys- 
tem has reached certain limits of com- 
plexity, a reaction sets in and the 
prohibitions are met with violations 
and with the spirit of violation. As 
goon as a control measure simply an- 
tagonizes everybody, then it is no 
longer worth the ration cards it is 
printed on In our opinion the country 
is perilously near this point in the 
matter of rubber tires ; witness the 
new and imraensely complex Certifi- 
cate of War Necessity which the ovra- 
ers of trucks are wrestling with at 
the moment in order that they may 
continue to operate their vehicles. 

Our grapevine tells us that even a 
patriotically minded people is going 
to balk at too much red tape: they 
don't mind the deprivation but they 
can't stand the paper work. In other 
words, a government finally reaches 
a point where it has to choose between 
having the people's tires and the peo- 
ple's patience wear out. In that event, 
better kiss the rubber goodbye. It's a 
safer gamble— From The New Yorker 
of Oct. 31, 1942 

Outsmarfin* Bruce Barton? 

WE WONT argue the point if pressed, 
but f^p would have you know there 
are sjome mighty gifted amateur copy- 
writers among Washington house- 
wives. 

Here is an ad from the Domestic 
Help Wanted" columns of the Waah- 
ington Star: 

IF YOU NEED Ua as we need you 
Thiy \B till you have to do. $15 for the wage 
per we*?k. Juat k*?ep your eyes on rhildren 
sjwcot. A plea^ianl room and private bath: 
Georgelown. 15 miii. down the paih. Corn*? 
now. frifnds! Ot^l on the ^o* CaU EJm- 
wocul 710, 

Tie that, you professionals! We 
dare you, Bruce Barton, and double 
dare i/ou, Art Kudner. 

To establish justice 

DEMOCRATIC colleagues of Senator 
Barklcy of Kentucky, administration 
leader of the Senate, have petitioned 
President Roosevelt to name him to 

the Supreme Court vacancy created 



by resignation of Justice Byrnes. 
They commended Barkley to the 
White House because of his "faithful- 
ness to you and your administration* 
his cutting the wood and drawing the 
water during all these years/' which 
**have made it possible for him to ac- 
complish great things for you." 

Sober-minded Americans will feel 
this is a disservice to Senator Barkley, 
to the President, and to the public. 
Mr. Roosevelt doubtless is mortified 
to have his friends in the Senate think 
he will be moved to appoint a judge 
on the basis of his faithfulness to or- 
ders from the White House. 

One of the many reasons we are 
fighting Hitlerism is because Hitler, in 
1936. instructed every judge to ask 
himself, before giving judgment: 
*'How would the Fuehrer judge in my 
place?'' The Nazi theory is that law 
is merely a weapon in the political 
struggle, and we don't believe anyone 
wants that here. 

So there! 

WHEN a servant of the people gets to 
running around with a ceiling in his 
hands, he just has to find some place 
to put it, it seems* 

We're thinking particularly of John 
F, McCarthy, Office of Price Admin- 
istration rent attorney. A Colorado 
dude ranch owner inquired whether 
the rent ceiling covered the "meals, 
rooms and horses I furnish to pa- 
trons V 

Ceiling regulations forbid raising 
rent on a house, Mr. McCarthy ex- 
plained, but allow increased prices on 
food. There just weren't any pro- 
visions for the horses. 

Which might have answered the 
question. But Mr. McCarthy and some 
aides went into a huddle and he came 
out with this: 

"A horse, as I see it, is like a house. 
The ceiling covers it; no raise in price 
allowed/' 

"You see.'* explained one of the 
aides, ''when you put a ceiling on a 
horse you get a barn, and a barn is a 
house. So there 

Simple, isn't it ? 

Investing in debt 

A WELL'PLACED financial repre- 
sent a live of a big government agency 
at a recent luncheon said: 



''We all deplore a huge Government 
debt— say $100,000,000,000 or more— 
but everyone recognizes today that, 
if it weren't for the gov^ernment debt, 
insurance companies, banks and other 
huge tinancial organizations w^ould go 
out of business. They would have no 
place to invest their money J" 

He added that the existence of a 
national debt makes people interested 
in their Government and gives many 
citizens a chance to invest in a **sure 
thing" at a specified rate of interest. 

We were tempted to ask him what 
the insurance companies and banks 
did with their surplus cash when we 
had no public debt to speak of. but 
we didn't want to spoil his luncheon* 
too* 

The spending instinct 

WHEN a young girl in slacks brought 
her pay check to a Kansas City ap- 
parel shop for the second week in suc- 
cession and spent it all on clothes, 
a friendly saleswoman offered a bit of 
counsel. Didn't the girl think it best 
to save part of her dough? 

"Heck, no." was the answer, as we 
heard the story, '*A11 my life I*ve 
wanted good clothes. Now^ Tm going 
to have them,*' 

There is the voice of youth of 1942. 
Among the newly-prosperous war 
w^orkers are enough other spenders* 
we fear» to upset the plans of econo- 
mists for infiation prevention through 
a vast backlog of deferred purchasing 
power in the form of savings by wage 
earners. 

Twin troubles 

SOLOMON in all his wisdom might 
well have been puzzled by some of the 
problems and dilemmas that are ev- 
eryday fare around the council tables 
at the War Production Board. 

What would sapient Sol have done, 
for instance, about baby carriages? 
W.P.B. alloted six pounds of steel per 
carriage. "But what about twin car- 
riages?" asked the manufacturers. 
'*you can't make them,'* answered the 
Board. 

Mothers of twins protested that, al- 
though a perambulator may be a con- 
%'enience to others it is a necessity 
to them. One manufacturer offered to 
consider a twin carriage as equal to 
two singles in its meial quota, but the 
Board was adamant. Now more than 
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2,000.000 ex|)ectant mothers are hop^^H 



'"LIFE LINES^ 

Start as 

PRODUCTION 
LINES 



ing the Blork will not btin^ them a 
war-time t r m n s j m > rt a t i o n pro b I e m 



War work 



I 



TiH^swiis ut ViiHTiruii jM'aihieliau \'nu's iihmI |Miijr ilii ii 
otil|nti roiTt iiiiiotii^ly into our ^lohc-rirrlitit! ^^lJp|}]y litu^^, 
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l.atlirs aud M lilt- \u-Mahc->.' — art* lH"l|»iii|» Iti »rl \Ur i-(irrly 
niH'cled weapons!, uuiiri unit ion anti vcln€*Ios to |>orl?i of thJ*arka- 
tion on iicherhjks Tliry are **aiiAorvin*t \ifal tiiati-lHuji - tm job 
aftr^r joli: iiii^Ptin^ iiiori-uM-i! |iroihu-tioii ili*iiuiiiil>. aiol ?*olvin^ 
tH*v% shop pnibli^in-^ by ibrir ^|>ri^<i, aiTuracy ainl % r-rHil ility* 

No iriiporraut. tln^^c >arm* Httllanl Mar biui* Tt>ol!i will lir 
rcarh, uEiui thi' day finalh arriv4*>« for ininu'iliatf^ [H'ar4»tinie 
?.rr\-icc- Til pi r ad a pi ability ill t^nabli" oHucr.ti to niak^* drastic 
jM'ocliictJon cliangiMivers in i^rorfl liinf. 




IT'S NICE to know thai government^ 
oificiab, too, tell stories about rot 
tape, 

I Ernest Kanzler, the War Produc- 
I tion Board *s director general of oper- 
aliens, tells the one alx^yt the W,P,B. 
repi'esentative who walked into the 
office of a Detroit manufacturer whoa 
plant is sending out war materials ali 
a terrific speed. 

The business man sat at his desMl 
snatching paiKers off a huge stack of| 
mail, scratching his name on eacl] 
v/ithout even a glance at the content^] 
and tossing them into the outgoing 
basket* 

I ''Good Lord," exclaimed the W.P.BJ| 
representative* "do you actually sigr 
your mail at that speed, without ever 
examining it ?'* 

"Mail, hell" said the business mar 
without breaking his pace*. "These ar€ 
afBdavits;** 

**Free" as the air we breathe 

MARION CLEWSON, an official ofl 
the Depart menf of Agriculture, voices 
a humanitarian aspiration in the AViu| 
Republic: 

I Why should aot food somtr day be "fictr' 
I \n the United Sialps in th^ Hame sena 
I that Eichoolis are now *'free"? Fri*e food 
however distributed, would not nccessar 
ily preclude aalt^ of food any mor«* thaii 
free public scbools preclude privatQ 
schools or than free public libraries pre 
Clyde pri%'ate owner.ihip of books. 

A few years ago Americans would 
h^ave denied the validity of Mr. Clew-^ 
son's analogy. But now, as he goes ob ^ 
to suggest, they are well conditioned 
for such syllogisms by food slamp^ 
rationing, free school meals and lend^ 
lease. Many of our citizens enjoy fre 
or half 'free rent* free medical service 
free fertilizer, part- free electric pow- 
er, etc. Of course, the catch is that 
nothing is ever free. Even freedor 
must be paid for. But there is politics 
magic in the word* 

Fashion note from the front 

A FAVORITE topic of male badi-j 
nage f and we freely confess our owi 
addiction) is w^omen*s eternal preoc 
cupation with clothes. But it take 
a war to prove that, after all* mel 
would not have the women less in- 
terested in fine raimenL 

A young designer for women's^B 
t!lothes, back home in New York 
furlough from the Army, has told 
what styles soldiers would like t<|M 
see their women wear in war-time^d 
If the girls want to please their sol- 
diers they should dress in gay colors^ 
and feminine frills, he says. They ar 
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advised to avoid anything reminiscent I 
of khaki tones. No doughboy wants to 
see a woman dressed "like a map of 
the war/* And no slacks, please. 

Come to think of it, that's only re- 
stating the ancient law of contrast. 
Soldiers^ and all the rest of us, are 
like the poet who wrote, 

I love to mark sad faces in fair weather. 
And hear a merry laugh amid the thun- 
der. 

Live and learn 

ONE of the thousands of newcomers 
to Washington last month looked for 
two weeks for a house, or apartment, 
for his family. He followed up want- 
ads» registered at big apartments, Ust- 
ed himself with realtors, and begged 
his friends to '*watch out" for him, 

Then^ an original — if somewhat 
ghoulish— thought occurred to him. 
He would check the death notices in 
the papers and call the homes, or 
apartments, of the newly-dead. Sure- 
ly, some of their folks would plan 
to move. One Wednesday he chpped 
the death notices- Discreetly, he wait- 
ed until Friday to call at the apart- 
ment house in which an elderly woman 
had died. 

**I understand you have a vacancy/* 
he said. 

'*No/* said the manager. 

Our hero lifted his eyebrows. Might 
as well come clean and catch the fel- 
low, he thought. 

'*But you must have. . , , I noticed 
where one of your tenants died. And 
she had no dependents living in Wash- 
ington/* 

"Oh, you mean that apartment? 
Why, she expired at 9 p.m. and we 
began getting calls at 11 p.m. We 
had leased it by the next morning. 
You are away behind time on that one 
, . . must have been 15 people called 
yesterday." 




\^ City of the future 

THE DISASTERS of Chicago and San I 
Francisco were merely heralds of new | 
sky lines. Now an architectural body 
is planning a new and bigger London 
to rise from the rubble left by German 
frightfulness. , 

London was rebuilt once before, ! 
after the great fire of Samuel Pepys* 
day. The reconstruction followed the 
old network of short, narrow streets, 
tenement districts, factories, etc. The 
new metropolis of Britain is to take 
the form of a number of separate self - 
contained units, with the former busi- 
ness and industrial districts broken 
up and divided among them. 

This revolution in urban planning 
may be world-wide. Growth of com- 
munity shopping centers and spread 
of factories into the suburbs seem to 
forecast large-scale decentralization 
in this country. Maybe the growth of 



THI§ nation has reaHftn lo lie prmid of tin* ^aifors ^vho man our 
freigliliTft and tankc^rh. Tliev are toiigli — yes. tough cast iron 
pipe— an apt romparison. For cast iron pipe has i)een known for nearly 
three renluries ag one of the toughe^U mogt durable and ]ong«>»t-1ivetl 
of all engineering material. The prorei/ useful life of cant iron pipe 
is at lea&t flouhle the estimated life of other pipe uned for water, gas 
or sewer mains. Costly replacements that would be neceiisary with 
shiirter-lived pipe are avoided by the use of east iron pipe. It is the 
only ferrous metal pipe* prneiicahle for underground mains whieh 
rust does not destroy. 




l/iirt'limphed phnlo|crD|>li of rtior*-tban- 
Cfntury-iild cusi In^n pipv still lit .m*rvicc 
In Si. I^mif^, Mn* 



Im rut 
Iran |ti|»r 



CAST 
IRON 
PIPE 

Tax: ^eu^ 



CAST IRON PtPE RESIARCH ASS N. T. WOLFE. RESEARCH ENGINEER. PEOPIES GAS BLDG., CHKAGO 
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We are 
ready 
for additional 
WAR Work. 



Months before Pearl Harbor, we were busy turn* 
ing out armament machint^s which are now serving 
the guns of victory* The urgent need for this vital 
equipment was met in record time by the same 
machine tools and skilled craftsmen used for our 
normal production. 

While this important work was underway, we 
were given the assignment of creating a machine 
that would load cartridges into clips. Starting from 
scratch — with just some clips aod cartridges for 
experimenting — we designed and built a loading 
machine in only three months* time. Quantity pro* 
duct ion followed. 

In addition to building armament machines^ we 
are producing other equipment needed in the war 
effon* A tid we can fake on stilt more war work. 

Our Machine Shop and Assembly Facilities 
are at your service 

We are interested not only in work which requires 
new designing, but also io work which has already 
been designed and which would involve the 
COMBINED OPERATIONS of our machine shop 
and assembly facilities — either as prime or sub- 
contract ors. 

Get in touch with us at once, describing in de* 
tail the type production you require, 

PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 

SPRrNGFIElD, MASSACHUSETTS 

NEW YQKtC CHICA^ CLEVELAND lOS AHCElES 



the city has reached its point of di- 
minishing returns. 

Loose talk 

THE EDITOR of a senaational shoe 
once told a reporter, who was care- 
fuily checking the facts of a story, 
that if he weren't careful he'd apoil a 
good story. A reporter friend of ours 
encountered a different kind of hax- 
ard the other day by carefully check- 
ing a rumor that the Office of Civilian 
Defense was training volunteer house- 
wives to act as investigators for 
0,P,A* and help nail down Loon Hen- 
derson's billowing price ceilings. Our 
friend called O.C.D, to learn whether 
the rumor vvtis correct* 

"No." said the 0,C.D, spokesman. 
**No, there hasn't been any of that. 
But it's a darned good idea. 1*11 see 
we can't get something started on it* 

Moral: Don*i check a rumor* Step 
on it. 

Every little bit helps 

TAXPAYERS should have been pre- 
pared for it by the march of events 
and the speeches of Henry Wallace 
and Wendell Willkie, But the blood 
pressure of a friend of ours went up 
to a new high the other day when he 
read that a member of the British 
House of Lords had proposed Interna* 
tional taxes to implement the Atlantic 
Charter* 

We took another look at the At- 
lantic Charter and concluded that 
guaranteeing improved labor stand- 
ards, economic advancement, and s 
eial security, along with freedom fro 
fear and want for all men, is going 
be a pretty expensive thing, W 
should accept any international help 
we can get in paying for it. 

He has something there! 

CHAMBER of Commerce Secretari" 
preach the need and value of cooper 
tion among business men to meet com- 
mon problems* They also practice it 
among themselves. 

No secretary, if he can possibly get 
there, misses the Annual Meeting of 
the National Association of Commer- 
cial Organization Secretaries. There 
he can get expert advice, exchange 
ideas and experiences, develop plans 
and programs to make his town 
healthier, wealtbier, and a better place 
to live. 

Our Important Ei^ents Editor came 
back from the Detroit convention last 
month with this conclusion: 

**This year there seemed to be two 
types of towns which have a lot 
problems — those with war work, a 
those with no war work*'' 



Whot price Leon? 



* THE GOVERNMENT has 
$100,000,000 on mv education/ 



spent 
Leon 
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Henderson recently told students of 
Hunter College. 

Quick. Leon — a ceiling! 

Slips, not so funny 

IT GETS harder every day to ftnd and 
keep an office secretary in Washing- 
ton. They stay a few weeks — and then 
are snatched from under our very eyes 
by the Government, Not long ago a 
Washington business friend of ours 
had a girl who had title trouble. She 
never could get the names of govern- 
ment agencies straight — not that we 
blame her, because we can*t either. 
Tlie Social Security deduction from 
her pay check was ^'socialist security" 
to her, the first time she used it, and 
our friend looked up quickly to see if 
it was her idea of a joke. She left him 
to join the Board of Economic War* 
fare. She called it Economical War- 
fare, and still wasn't joking. 

This month's cover 

ON our cover page this issue we re- 
produce the Great Seal of the United 
States. The quotation is from Daniel 
Webster. 

Quotable quotes 

'*SIN. which now expresses itself in 
an unlimited acquisitiveness for 
wealth, can just as easily express it- 
self in grasping and manipulating the 
power in a collectivized society/'— 
The Archbishop of Canterbury, 

"PRIVATE control of the means of 
production, with the right to employ 
others at a wage in using those means, 
cannot be described as an essential 
liberty of the British people/' — Sir 
William Beveridge, British socialist, 

"(IT IS) the privilege and duty of the 
people of the United States to help 
these world neighbors (in South 
America and Asia) to improve their 
soil/*— Henry Wallace in speech at 
Loui^ille, 

"HAD the American press not gone 
to bat (in the scrap drive ) I shudder 
to think what might have happened 
lo armament production." — Charles 
R, Hook, president, American Rolling 
Mill Company. 

Circulation note 

BACK in 1930 Nation's Business 
offered a sample copy to a selected 
list of subscription prospects. That 
was the last of such promotion efforts, 
since circulation is a trouble this mag- 
azine has none of. (Net paid. 374^638 
— ad ver tis ement) 

Early this month, what do we get 
but one of those 1930 postcards from 
a real estate firm in New York State. 

We submit this as the act of a care- 
ful man who does not yield to impulse, 
one who weighs both pros and cons. 





The security of 
a lamps glow... 



'T'HE lights of a war- torn world have 
^ been tragically going out* Only here 
in America do lamps gleam with the 
promise of a secure tomorrow. 

And yet, every day many of us are 
faced with the possibility of a crippling 
financial loss through an unexpected 
automobile accident, a disastrous fire, an 
industrial mishap. 

In carrying insuraiice, be sure you arc 
fully safeguarded. The policy back of 
Hardware Mutuals policy makes your 
interest the first consideration. It means 
more than financial reimbursement — it's a 
way of doing business — for every 

policyholder it's vigilant protec- FEDERATED HARD WA R E 



For more than a quarter century, this 
policy hack of the policy has also meant 
sound, conservative management — direct 
dealing with you through full*time repre- 
sentatives — careful selection of risks — and 
the return of resultant dividend savings 
to policyholders. These dividend savings 
have totaled more than ^76,000^000.00 
to date. 

Write for the free Hardware Mutuals 
booklet, "Reducing your Expenses," 
whicli provides you with full informa- 
tion^ Licensed in every state* Offices in 
principal cities. 



MUTUALS 

tion that 5 solidly and depcndabJy ^^^^ ^^^^^ ^ ^^^^^^ ^ ^^^^ 

HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTV COMPANY 

ifiT<«f fii^^ ^tt¥*m P,BFBf, Witnmv* 



rooted in fait dealing. 




Hardware Mutuals 



Stevens Point, Wis, * Owatonna, Minn, 
Compens*! tiers , Automobile and other lines of 

CASUALTY AND FIRE INSURANCE 
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Hot Blast is the foundryman's name for equipment that preheats air 
for the Cupola- It produces hotter iron and improves the metallic 
structure of castings ... it permits more accurate control whtie 
saving coke and reducing spoilage. This improved foundry practice 
is speeding the output of better castings for engines^ trucks, and 
other war materiel — equipment that will *'put the heat*' on the Axis. 

Hot Blast was introduced to American foundi^'men as an enter- 
prise of private industry. Many foundries are enjoying its benefits 
in reduced costs and improved product quality. Whiting is the 
leading supplier of Hot Blast equipment. Whiting 
Corporation, 15677 Lathrop Ave., Harvey, Illinois. 



£i a P £J it 



I 



DCSIGNEDS m BUILDERS OF TIME SIVING EQOIPMENT FOR 
FOUNDflfES « METALiORKING. AIRCRAFT. AND CHEMICAL PLANTS • TRANSPORTATION SYSTEMS 
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Capable Hands Need Cushioned Feet 




\g KRllOLijT Wuod Biock Fhor 
has eper w&rft ^ut. This t^tieratt of 
heapy'duiy indrntrml service is in 
the Granite City Steei Company, 
Grantte City, ilL 



Oince December 7th, more than a million American women have 
left their sewing needles and typewriters for places on the war 
production line* And in scores of these plants, old and new, com* 
fortable KREOLITE Wood Block Floors are helping w^omen fiil 
men*s shoes. 

For the shock-absorbing "give" of selected sections of cross- 
cut Southern Pine makes RREOLITE Floors easier to stand or 
walk on and absorbs vibration from busy machines. KREOLITE 
Wood Block insulate against seasonal temperature extremes, 
cut down nerve-racking noise, and are dustless— important fac- 
tors for the all-out efficiency of ali*out war. 

KREOLITE Wood Block Floors recommend themseU'es to 
the Board of Directors^ too, with advantages such as unlimited 
durability, extremely low maintenance, and protection for dropped 
parts and tools. 

Keep hffth employees and machines ''at ease" for war pro- 
duction with KREOLfTE Wood Block Floors. 

THE JENNISON-WRIGHT CORPORATION 

TO 1.1 DO. OHIO • 23 Narioji-Wide Offic«s 



KREOLITE . . . Accept No Substitute 

CQfnfortable To Work On • Duiltvii, Eas^y lo Cl^^an 

Abtorb NaitCp Cul Vibroti#n • low Mctinfenanee 
Prafacf Dropped ToqIs onci Forfi 
■jj^^ A Durable, Spark-preef, Skid-proof j Safs 

II^Hh II ^^^^ Bate for Machirivf • High (ntulalion 
^^H^K^B Ovick la Iniloll, Cosy lo R«p1ae« 

KREOLITE RAILROAD SWITCH t INDUSTRIAL TRACK TIES-PILING.BRIDCE & DOCK LUMBER 



\ 
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ONI OF A SERIES OF INFORMATIVI TALKS ON A CRITICAL MATERIAL 




What are the 
facts about SYNTHETIC TiRES? 



RIGHT now the most important fact of all 
is that you cannot buy tires made of 
synthetic rubber at any price. 

That is because every ounce of Goodyear's 
synthetic Chemigum and similar materials 
that can be produced is needed for military 
purposes^ and will be for a long time. 

But after new plants now building as part 
of the government's program are in opera- 
tion! 3Xid a surplus becomes available for 
civiHan needs — in perhstps anathet year 
or two — you can count on this : 

Passenger car tires built of Chemigtim will 
give you, under normal driving conditions, 
slightly longer 
tread-wear than the 
best natural rubber 
tires you have 
known. 

That was proved 
in road tests con- 
ducted back in 1940 when Goodyear had 
already been building Chemigum tires in 
limited quantity for more than two years. 



THE ORIATEST NAME 



CHEMIGm 



But it does not hold true, as yet, in the caae 
of large truck tires, because of the extrraie 
heat (above 200° F;) generated in such tires 
by heavy overloads and sustained high 
speeds. At high temperatures Chemigum 
loses strength and toughness, reducing its 
serviceability. 

It must be remembered, however, that heat 
failures were long the plague of natural 
rubber truck tires, until gradually elimi- 
nated by improvements in compounding* 
Similar advances can be expected in syn- 
thetic truck tires. 

But above alli the fact to keep in mind is 
this: out of the 
experience Good- 
year is now gain* 
ing in building syn- 
thetic tires and 

other rubber needs 

for the Army and 
Navy, still better Chemigum products are 
already coming and at considerably lower 
cost. 



N RUBBiK 





As America Takes the Field 



Dk< EMBKR, Mm, One year of war. 

We've come through- — through months of 
cliseourageiiient, iJereHt.s. ilivitlod counsels. 

Thv %\u\ ahead is still dark and lianl. But, 
while we may not yet have reached the beginning 
of the end, as Winston Churchill said, we havt^ 
come to the end of the beginning. America is on 
tlic march at home and around the globe, in 
factories, on farms and fighting fields. 

Any th^mocracy going to w*ar, as was noted on 
this page just a year ago, is an unlovely sight* 
with its wrenching, muddling, confusion. De- 
mocracy blunders anti stumbles and falls, and 
picks itself up again. But, given the will to win— 
and what single American lacks it? — a democracy 
which fintls its stride will <nit-fight, out-work, 
out-think tht* most efficient dictatorship devised 
by men. We are finding our stride. 

The nation*s industrial machine is ''going 
great guns." That in itself is a tribute to the 
soun%iess of Anierican business. As fellow editor 
Van Deventer, of the Iron Age. puts it, 'Wmerican 
indu^^try has been maligned, mauled, mishandled 
and nuiyhenu *lby politicians, reformers, labor lead- 
rrs, left -wingers and mudslingers , , . in three places 
at once , . - in the fry ing pan, back of the eight 
ball and in the dog house/' Yet despite the bludg- 
etaiings of *'rcfornr' bureaucracy, and with head 
bloody but unbowc<l, it has perfornieil a miracle. 

It was (leneral Sinner veil, chief of Services of 
Supply* who said that "when Hitler put his war 
on wheels, he ran it right down our alley!" The 
wheels of American industry are singing a high, 
cU^ar, confident note— the wheels of aviation, of 
motor vehicles, of railroad trains and shipbuilding 
plants, of coninumications and power and fight 



and it\achine tools, of steel and aluminum, of 
nn'nes and oil fields. 

Take a single example, the automotive in<lust ry, 
as the index of the others. It is producing at a 
rate of 50 per cent above its previous peak out])ut- 
It IS employing 8o0,000 men and women, 100,0(10 
more than the imbistry ever employed in peace- 
time. ''Know^'how'' resourcefulness has utilized 
H5 per cent of machinery and car-making equip- 
mvni for ww uses. 

In the commercial field, despite terrific dis- 
locations due to lack of goods, to price ceilings, 
loss of personnel and a thousand new handicaps 
and hazards, business carries on, not as usual, Iml, 
somehow— <'ushioning the blow to the customer, 
whose state of mind adds np to national morale. 

A myriad of new^ reguUititms ami directives 
govern the daily life of the individual citizen — 
many of them unnecessary, to his way of think- 
ing, nuiny others complex as so much Greek to 
liim— but the private* in the honie-fnnil: army 
shows unusual patience and pat riot ism, I doud 
brother to the num in thecombatzcme. lie is unac- 
customed to the short , hard w ords of command. He 
has been bred and reared under free institutions. 
He has grumbled a bit. But he has responded mag- 
nificently to rationing, to filling out ap|)lications as 
hmg as his arm, some as big as a dictionary -and 
as disconnected in thought and purpose. 

Nineteen forty-three will call for much greater 
sacrifice — and patience. The price of total war is 
high. But we can and will pay the price. 
Anu^rica is on the march! 
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A SITUATION 
THAT NEEDS AN ANSWER 

...AND SOON! 



America enlertng a new 
phase of its war production . , . 
a phase presenting a problem 
that needs an answer soani 

The vast war plant construction 

program is nearly finished* This 
gigfintic undertaking , . the building 
and equipping of new factories at a 
cost approximating $17,000,000,000 
. . has involvc*d tremendous ship- 
ments and has put an unprecedent- 
ed burden on the railroads. But as 
the Baruch Report states, "about 
75 percent (of the program) is to 
be finished in January — and all of 
it about July 1, 1943 " 

So now we*re starting the 
period of intensive production 
on the assembly lines^ where 
Trucks and Trailers serve liter* 
ally as conveyors. And with 
their share of the load thus in- 
creasing^ there arises the ques^^ 
tion: 

Where are ihe Trucks and 
Trailers to come from? 

Here are just a few examples* 
typical of the nation-wide picture, 
showing the extent to which indus- 
try depends on motor transport : 

# In 741 war plants in Michi* 
gan, 65 percent of incoming 
and 69 percent of outgoing 
freight shipments are by truck, 

# One automotive prime con- 
tractor has extended his assem- 
bly line 125 miles to include 
the facilities of four subcon- 
tractors in three towns ♦ » and 
all shipments are by truck. 

# A company making auto^ 
matic cannon^ comprising 127 
parts, actually processes only 
3 of those parts itself, and gets 
most of the others by motor 
transport, 

# Another, producing anti-air- 
craft guns, depends on trucks 



for most of the 180 different 
parts made by subcontractors, 
• Airplane engine heads are 
trucked from Ohio to Connec- 
ticut . . 600 miles in 22 hours. 

Many motor transport hauls are 
short. Many are long , , 500 to 
LOOO miles or more. In every in- 
stance, they are made by motor 
transport solely because it gives 
better service . , usually because 
it makes delivery in one-half 
to one-third the time of other 
available methods. 

American railroads are proud , . 
and justly so , . of their war job. 
Near-miracles have been accom- 
plished in their movement of goods 
and men. There has been no hint of 
a breakdown such as handicapped 
us during World War 1. 

But even here, motor trans- 
port must be given a share of 
the credit, For» besides handling 
innumerable specialized hauls that 
CDuldn*t be handled efficiently, if at 
all, by any other method, Trucks 
and Trailers serve as the connecting 
hnk between industry and th^ rail- 
roads in a vast number of instances. 
In 1917-18, there was* of course, no 
great motor transport system to co- 
ordinate our industrial organization 
and give every factory, however 
small or isolated, quick access to 
materials and to rail facilities. 

Another index of the railroads* 
reliance today on motor transport 
is the fact that they now own 80,000 
trucks^ an increase of 800 percent 
in the past ten years- 

Tbe railroads were aUocated 
critical materials sufficient to put 
56,000 new freigf^t cars and 575 
new locomotives into service during 
fhe first nine months of this year. 
But just what IS the situation 



regard in g^ motor transport 
equipment ? 

Truck and Trailer deliveries 
were "frojien*' hist January, Pro- 
duction for n on- military use was 
stopped June 30. The stockpile of 
Trucks and Trailers is insufficient 
for the duration, even if the war 
should end sooner than the most 
optimistic forecasts. Further, some 
of this stockpile will likely be taken 
for direct military use. Yet, the 
Trailer industry has had idle 
production capacity available 
for use alt this time. 

The necessity for "freezing" Truck 
and Trailer deliveries is question- 
able so far as niotor transport oper- 
ators are concerned. These car- 
riers render a service as essential as 
the railroads — yet their vehicles use 
far less critical materials per ton- 
mile. 

Rubber was and still is a scarce 
item, and the solution to this is to 
deny its individual use wherever it 
is being wastefully used. It must, 
as stated in the Baruch Report, be 
provided for our busses and essen* 
tial trucks— for the vehicles which 
provide high-speed, mass movement 
of war freight and war workers. 

Restricting these vehicles is like 
putting a governor on a factory ma- 
chine and deliberately reducing its 
efficiency, 

Let us remove all restrictive 
shackles hampering motor 
transport. Let us provide all the 
rubber and fuel and parts motor 
transport requires to do its job- 

And, if America is to have ve- 
hicles for 1943, users of these 
vehicles must petition ODT and 
WFB now to permit their manu- 
facture while production fa- 

ciltties are still available. 



FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY ♦ DETROIT 



Do we or do we not rreed Qcldi^ 
fionol compulsory manpower 
confrols to sofve tKe tndusfrtcil 
manpower shortage? 



Manpower Under a Microscope 




By LARSTON D. FARRAR 



MID a confusion of tongues re- 
mindful of the Tower of Babel days, the 
War Manpower Commission put into 
operation October 1 a plan designed 
(and perhaps destined* to answer war 
production Problem No, 1 : 

Do we or do tve not need addiiianal 
compulsory manpotrer rontroh to 
mivfi induHtrmt mnnpoicer sihortag€9f 
The plan. know*n officially as the Bal- 
timore War Manjmwer Experiment, 
m^as conceived last spring. It began 
ofTicially July 23, when A. A. Liveright. 
special assistant tc» General Frank J. 
McSherry. director of openitions of 
the W.M.C\. stepped off the train in 
Baltimore determined to set up a syfi- 
tem under existing law to solve some 
of the most pernicious problems ever 



WHILE the Government is considering compulsory 
manpower regulations, management and labor in 
lore experiment with voluntary action 



Baiti 



to hit a city* Just why Baltimore was 
chosen for the experiment is not stated 
but a more rigorous proving-ground 
for a test of this type would have been 
hard to hnd. 

In 26 months— April, 1940 to June. 
1^2— employment in the Baltimore 
area increased by 117.000 persons, of 
whom 70.000 came from other area,s. 
At the same time» it w^as estimated that, 
by July, 1943, expanding industries 
would require at least 56,000 new em- 



ployees. The 1940 Census gave Baiti* 
more City a population of 859,100. with 
155,826 more living in Baltimore Coun- 
ty outside the city limits. The in^ux of 
new workers had brought problems of 
housing, sanitation, schooling and 
policing. Literally thousands of skilled 
men who had oome into the area to 
work could not find comfortable hous- 
ing for their families. War plants, fac* 
ing almost-impossible schedules, were 
accused of "'pirating'* one another's 
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labor, of ''hoarding'^ labor, and of not 
fostering adequate personnel programs, 
yet they were finding that they had to 
hire as many as 16,000 persons to at* 
tain a net increase of 6,000 in per- 
sonnel. 

One war plant president estimaled 
that 5,000 of his men were waiting for 
homes at one period. Another esti* 
mated that, of the men who were quit- 
ting his plant, 35 per cent left because 
of lack of housing. Another pointed out 
that "absenleeiam** in his plant was 
running IS per cent each day, with 
transportation being a big factor. 

In July, 1942, some 26.000 women 
were working in Baltimore industrial 
plants. Although industrial male-work- 
ers were entering the armed sei-vices 
by the thousands, the number of wom- 
en-workers were increasing only by the 
tens. 

Out-of-city workers and haphazard 
l|^**voluntar>''* transfer of workers from 
^Bless*essential to vitally-essential work 
^Mpras crawling along. 

Mr» Liveright's program had been 
worked out with all these (and other) 
factors in mind. He took with him no 
iiew authority, very little money. 

His program had two principal pur- 
poses and the means by w^hich these 
purposes would be attained, if possible, 
by voluntar>^ efforts: 

K Pull uHlixcition of local lobor supply 

(a) By the recruiting of women to work 
in war plants, as rnen hav^e been re- 
cruited for the armed ser trices, 

(b) A voluntary agreement designed to 
prevent labor piracy. 



fc) By reducing the amount of absen- 
teeism among war -workers. 

(d) By urging skiUed employees to 
work-to-the-limits insofar as this 
does not cauae them undue fatigue 
and violates no city, state or federal 
law. 

(m) By a negotiated transfer of workers 
from less-essential industries into in- 
dustries going full -blast on war ma- 
terials, 

(fj By urging employers to simplify 
their operations, wherever and when- 
ever possible, so that new workers 
can be trained easily and will not be 
liable to leave for any of a number 
of related reasons. Also, the maxi- 
mum utilization of all plant labor by 
managfement. 

II. The orderly imporfation of workers, 
when necessary 

fa) Only workers brought in by United 
States Employment Service to be 
hired by management, 

(b) No advertising' or other promotion 
stunts in out-of-eity media for skilled, 
semi-skilled, or unskilled help. 

The W.M.C, expert did a little labor- 
pirating of his own at the beginning of 
his Baltimore experiment. He installed 
Walter Sondheim, manager of the 
Hochschild Kohn & Company Depart- 
ment Store, as director of the U.S.E^S. 
for Maryland. Next, he grabbed Graf- 
ton Lee Brown, director of public rela- 
tions for the Maryland tineraployment 
Compensation Commission, to handle 
publicity on the experiment* 

After many conferences, Mr, Live- 
right then appointed a Management- 
Labor War Manpower Advisory Com* 



nnittee, the first ever to function in thia 
nation : 

Walter F. Pee kins, vice president* 
Bartlett-Haj^vard Dhision. Koppers Co. 

Harrv, VoLLMii;R. JR-, vice presidejit. 
The Glenn L. Martin Company. 

Stewart J. CoBT. general manager, The 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation. 

John T. Menziks, president^ The Crosse 
St Blackwell Company. 

Al^iJlT ATAtLAH, district director. 
United Steel workerjs of America, C.ID* 

Hakry Cohen, president, Baltimore 
Federation of Labor, A.F. of L. 

F* N. KERSTiAW, business representa- 
tive. Local 136, International Association 
of Machinists, A.F. of L. 

Lucia N Kocii, representative of the In- 
dependent Union of Maritime Si Ship- 
building Workers of America, C.I.O. 

This committee, adopting the W,M.C. 
program wholeheartedly, set out to ob- 
tain voluntary written manpower 
agreements^ from labor and industry. 
By Oct. 1, 21 large, and 180 smaller war 
industries, representing 95 per cent of 
Baltimore plants, had signed up. The 
experiment began. 

The agiwments, once signed and 
publicized, become naore or less man- 
datory. Under them, management 
pledges; 

One: We agree not to employ any w'orker 
from another war production contrae* 
tor unless a release has been obtained 
in hne with the procedure outlincti by 
the Management-Labor Committee. 

Two: We agree w-holeheartedly to the 
plan of maximum utilization of local 
labor supply and» therefore, will make 
every possible effort to utilize women, 
negroes, and other groups not ordi- 
(Contmued on page SO) 




Foresight Can Win the Peace 

By PAUL CHERINGTON 



HIGH standards of living 
depend, not on dollars, but 
on things, a foct which those 
who urge post-war spend- 
ing too frequently overlook 




I HERE are those who beheve that we can spend our way 
out of any economic diificulty. They recommended this 
remedy as a cure for the depression and they now contend 
that it did not work then merely because we did not do 
enougti of it. In their opinion, post-war recovery can best 
be as sulked by a bigger dose out of the same bottle. 

Others among us are convinced that post-war prosperity 
must depend on the creation of values (the only medium 
in which debts can be paid ) . Those values come from the 
application of human ingenuity to materials in such a 
fashion as to ereate material things which people want. 

Whichever of these philosophies we adopt here are a 
few of the things sure to need doing within two years of 
the war*s end, which will need to be prepared for even while 
the war is going on : 

One; Nearest home are the tasks related to domestic 
recovery : 

(d) Orderly suspension of more than $50,000,000,000 
worth of war production. 

Stepping up ail kinds of civilian production from 
about a $50,000,000,000 war level to more than $100,000,- 
000,000- -fully a third more than pre-war high levels* 

(c) Organizing markets for this production and deliver- 
ing the goods to them. 

(d) Taking care of the increased war-time labor force 
and the millions of discharged soldiers. 

Two: In the financial field, we face two major tasks: 
NATION'S BUSINESS for December, 1 94 2 



pocket Witt ^ ^ hh ^^^^^^^^B 

shoes „ '''"his 

(a) The discovery of, say. $20,000,000,000 of private 
capital to take over government-bmlt war plants, 

(b) Providing investment opportunities, here and 
abroad, for about twice the normal accumulation of sav- 
ings. These are now estimated at more than $20,000,- 
000,000 compared with a pre-war normal of about $10.- 
000^000,000, These two problems may interact. 

Three L The rebuilding of the not less than $1,000,000,- 
{Continued on page 78} 
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Japan's"Divine"Mission 




By HELEN MEARS 



SACRED SWORDS were as imporfont leaders prepared their people to de- 
as modern bombers as the Country's fend themselves against "conquest" 



NOVEMBER 1, 1935, the Jap- 
nation celebrated a special na- 
holiday to honor their "Sacred 



anese 
tional 

This Sword 



is supposed to be the 
identical one given by the Sun Goddess, 
in the Mythological Age, to her de- 
scendant-in* Japan to enable him to 
* 'conquer find maintain his Empire," 

Preserved in a Shinto shrine, it is 
worshipped regularly as part of the 
ritual of Shinto — the national religion. 

The 1935 celebration, however, was 
a special and extra-BOlemn occasion. It 
celebrated the removal of the Sword to 
a new shrine^ — a ceremony that had 
last taken place 43 years before when 
it had served as a symbolic preparation 
for the first Sino-Japanese War, The 
highest religions, military and govern* 
wient officials took part* The masses of 
the people, in public parks, in the court- 
yards of shrines and temples^ or gath- 
ered around public radios, were told of 
the ceremonial in emotional nationalis- 
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tic speeches. This Japanese ritual re* 
ceived little attention in the American 
press. 

We find it hard to take Japanese my- 
thology very seriously. Nevertheless, 
the ceremony marked a definite step in 
the series of events that led to Pearl 
Harbor, To the Japanese people, it was 
a statement as definite and concrete as 
one of President Roosevelt's "Fireside 
Chats." It told them that stormy days 
were ahead; that their national crisis 
was deepening. It told them also that 
their all-powerful Sun Goddess, pro- 
genitress of their Divine Emperor, was 
eternally on guard and that, if they 
remained calm and steady, her Sword 
would make them invincible. 

The spectacle of a twentieth-century 
nation preparing for war by waving an 
imaginary sword of a goddess is a curi- 



ous one. We tend to be more interested 
in Japanese Zeros than in their sacred 
swords. Yet the Zeros tell only one 
small part of the story of Japan, and 
this national holiday I ells everything. 
The officials of the civil government 
in their top-hats and pin-striped trou- 
sers belong to a different age than that 
of the Shinto priests in their strange 
archaic dress, yet there they are to- 
gether both honoring the same my- 
thological* nationalistic symbol, while 
nearby a military guard of honor 
raises modern guns in salute. 

This is a demonstration of national 
unity. It is an impressive statement 
that the various ruling cliques are 
united under the direction of a Divine 
Emperor. It is a symbol of the fusion 
of the new and old Japan into a tightly 
meshed machine that can use the me 
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The Japanese mosses respond to mythology and symbolism and their 
leaders use these things to arouse a mystic nationalism 
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So modern in many ways thof a stock market is 
operated with interest and understanding , , . 




Japanese still lay stepping stones 
in o crooked line so ''devils can* 
not follow** as they walk 



chanical power of the Twentieth Century 
along with the dynamic of an ancient myth- 
ology. The Japanese masses respond to 



deliberately use these things to arouse a 
mystic nationalism. They hypnotize them- 
selves and the people by a constant ritual 
and incantation, by the assurance of Divine 
leadership and Divine protection by the 
magic Sword of their Goddess. 

What the Joponese believe 

THIS festival tells us that the Japanese are 
unified around a set of beliefs; and that 
they have been expecting war for some time. 
It is important for us to know what these 
beliefs are, because— whether or not they 
seem sensible to us— the vast majority of 
Japan's 80,000,000 holds to them fanatically. 
The Japanese people believe what they are 
told. Even if the picture of international af- 
fairs as their leaders present it to them is 
totally false they must believe it. They have 
never heard any other view. 

In ^'modern" Japan all the western instru- 



mythol< 




and symbolism* and their leaders 
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acem* well after the machine-age hat! 
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Blueprints for Feather Beds 



By A. WYN WILLIAMS 



PLANNERS have designed 
o post-war world where 
government rules all acts 
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IhERE*S a new design for living 
on the drawing boards of England 
envisioning a pie on every table and 
a government thumb in every pie. 

Its blueprinters are the social 
minded Laski set. mostly a London 
profe^^sorial band, who see but little 
place for private control of economic 
enterprise* or even private owner- 
ship, in their new orden 

The importance of these very ad- 
aoced policies to the American 
leople may be found in the fact that 
the United States has imported many 
of her social changes — government 
recognition and encouragement of 
labor unions, the dole* civil service, 
industrial controls — from England. 
It lies also in the identity of the 






From fnaternity ollowances to death benefits, the plonners are 
prepored to direct the individyol from the cradle to the grave 



planners and in Paragraph Five of 
the Atlantic Charter That sentence 
in the document sig^ned by Winston S. 
Churchill and President Roosevelt re- 
cords their agreement that : 

Ttiey dpHirc to brln^ about ttic fulleHt 

collaboraiUon biftween all iiations in the 
economic neld with the object of obtaining, 
for all, fmprove<l labor Ktandardii, economic 
advancement, and «ocla! security. 



Mr, Churchill already had. on Janu* 
ary 7, 1941, appointed a committee to 
peer into the future in search for these 
points and to design a pattern for 
achieving them. What they saw and the 
direction they syggest for reaching im- 
proved labor standards, economic ad- 
vancement, and social security may be 
found in the words of the designers. 
iCofitmued oit page SO} 
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LNGER blazing in his eyes, Whitey 
strode up to Charley Foley's desk in 
the personnel office at Henry J, Kaiser's 
pioneer shipbuilding yard on Ban Fran- 
cisco Bay* 

'*How many guys do I have to see 
before I can quit this goddam job and 
get out of here?" he demanded. 

**One," replied Foley* 'TO sign your 
quit slip. This! isn't Germany, and no- 
body works for us who doesn't want to. 
But what's the beef?" 

Whitey poured out his grievances. 
His foreman was a hot-headed so and 
so. They had words that morning. 

'■I said I'd quit/' concluded Whitey. 
*'He said like hell I would because I 
was fired. So all I want from you, Mis- 
ten is your name on this quit slip so I 
can get my money.'' 

"You're a good man and you know 
it/* said Foley. "So do we. We don't 
[want to lose you. How about thinking 
things over before you quit? Take the 
rest of the day olf. Come in here to- 
morrow morning. If you still want to 
quit, ni sign your quit slip. If you 
don't, I'll send you anywhere you want 
to work— pick your own foreman and 
your favorite shift. Is that fair?" 

24 



'*Sure it's fair," agreed Whitey, his 
belligerency evaporating. 

As he strode out. Foley explained, 
"By tomorrow he*ll calm down. Mean- 
time I'll see his foreman. Before the 
day is up hell be missing Whitey. and 
he'll calm down, too. If I can figure a 
way to save face for both of them> weMl 
have Whitey back on his old job, where 
the yard needs him most. He s a crack- 
erjack shipfitter/* 

They save hiring expense 

THERE are 40 specialists like Charley 
Foley in the Kaiser shipyards who do 
nothing but listen to men who want to 
quit, then persuade them to go back 
to work. The month before the **exit 
interviewers" began functioning, the 
four Kaiser shipyards on San Fran- 
cisco Bay hired 17,136 men: 10,059 
men quit, many of them these same 
newly-hired hands. It costs $100 to 
hire a man and start him on a job. 

Now the interviewers persuade one- 
third of all the men who try to quit to 
stay on. Half stay, if you omit those 
who enlist or are drafted. Even this is 
not the full measure of the exit inter- 



viewers' value. In the course of their 
work, they bring to light conditions 
which can be corrected to the gen- 
eral improvement of efficiency and 
morale, and by that means cut down 
the numbers who reach the quit desk 
at all. 

At least one exit interviewer is on 
duty in each yard every hour of the 
day and night. Any time a workman 
wants to quit the foreman says, '*Okay, 
you'll have to step over to the yard 
office and get your quit slip signed. Do 
it before you check in your tools." 

This is a device to gel the man into 
the exit interviewers* office before he 
goes through the yard gate. Once he's 
through the gate, he's gone. By that 
time he can't change his mind without 
losing face with the rest of the gang. 
The foreman's too busy building ships 
to ftnd out \vhal*s wrong. The exit in- 
terviewer isn't too busy — it's his sole 
job. 

Kaiser started shipbuilding with a 
handful of faithful employees; in leas 
than tm^o years, he had a motley army 
of 70,000 workers in the San Francisco 
area and almost as many more em- 
ployees in the Portland area. Scarcely 
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the Gate, He's Gone 



By JOHN PATRIC and FRANK J. TAYLOR 



IT COSTS Kaiser shipyards $100 to train a man. 
So expert "exit interviewers" find out why when 
one wonts to quit the compony^s employ 



one in 100 of these workers was an 
experienced shipbuilder. They were 
ex-clerks, ex -salesmen, ex-farmhands; 
anyone who would take a job. The 
work was hard, dirty, noisy. Houses 
were next to impossible to find. Thou- 
sands slept in tents, in shacks, in their 
cars, or in the open fields, ind fought 
off homesickness and weariness. Some 
of the newcomers couldn't take it. They 
gave up and returned home. Others 
quit to find greener fields, higher wages 
in rival defense plants. 

Finding the real trouble 

THE Kaiser exit-interviewers have 
sympathetic ears and the knack of ask- 
ing questions that make evasive or 
angry men talk. One of the best of them 
is a former crew coach. Several were 
high class salesmen. One was a credit 
man; one a banker; several were insur- 
ance men* Some were in personnel 
work. Ail of them have learned some- 
thing about the 30 shipbuilding crafts. 
When a welder comes in they talk in 
welder* terms. If a painter wants to 
quit, they talk painting. The trick is to 
get the quitter to sit down, smoke a 
cigarette and unburden himself of his 
troubles — ^the real trouble. 

Over at Yard Three, Jack Traber is 
interviewer on the day shift. A husky 



18-year-old boy shuffles in with his quit 
slip in his hand. 

Traber glances at the name on the 
sheet, '*Come in and sit down. Why do 
you want to leave us, Pete?" 

"It's coating me too much to work 
here. Mister," he says. **Tv^*o bucks and 
a half a day just for grub. I live in a 
room with three other guys over in 
Oakland. It takes an hour and a half 
to get to work, I'm going back in the 
hills where I can eat at home — family 
style — and it won't cost me nothing, 
and work in the box factory,'' 

Traber knows the signs — the real 
trouble with the boy is he's homesick* 

"Has the company been treating 
you all right?*' he asks. 

"I've been treated fine." 

"Where did you learn welding, 
Pete?" 

"Right here in the yards." 

Traber goes to work : 

''Pete, do you know what it cost to 
teach you welding and put you to 
work? You didn't pay a cent, of course, 
and you got paid while you were learn* 
ing. But it cost the U,S.A. just a thou- 
sand of those little two-bit defense 
stamps the kids in your hometown are 
buying with their pennies." 

Pete thinks it over. Finally he says, 
**l guess I ought to stick it out." 

The next quitter is an uneducated 



colored boy. "Nossuh, Boss, ah ain' been 
feelin* so exac'ly good. Doctuh? No, ah 
ain' seen no ductuh. De ya'd fo'man 
says ah gotta see you 'fore ah gits paid 
off." 

Joe, I*d like to send you over to our 
hospital. It*s a swell place %vith X-ray 
machines and everything, 1*11 call the 
ambulance/' 

"Boss, ah don't want no hospital," 
says Joe. in alarm, "Ah just wants my 
time/* 

Saves face for workers 

TRABER studies the boy"s employ- 
ment card, suddenly asks. "How much 
money have you got on you?" 

The boy fishes in his pocket, pulls out 
exactly two cents. Traber laughs, 

*T know what your trouble is. You're 
broke. You couldn't quite make it until 
your first payday. If you "quit today, 
you^ll have about $50 coming, won't 
you? Isn't that it?" 

Joe wriggles in embarrassment. Tra- 
ber fishes out two crumpled one dollar 
bills. 

"Suppose I lend you two bucks until 
Thursday, Joe. Then I won't have to 
sign the quit slip and you*ll still have 
your job. It will save us both a lot of 
trouble." 

Joe grins. Traber grins back* It is a 
familiar comedy. 

The next man to occupy the exit in- 
terviewer*s seat is angry and upset. In- 
stead of going to the point immediately, 
Tmber chats a few minutes through 
the tobacco smoke until the fellow's 
face relaxes. Then the story comes out. 

"We were horsin* around a little by 
the tool room. I thought I was slam- 
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mmg the tool room door on Henry, but 
instead I slammed it on the boss. He 
cussed me out, see. I got mad and told 
him off. Bo he gave me this quit slip/* 
*Do you want to quit?'* 
*HelI, no* I want to help win the war, 
but not in this outfit, and not for that 
guy. I was in the army until I fell off 
a truck and busted my taiibone. If that 
job I had could have kept me busy, T 
wouldn't have been horsing around,** 
Traber thumbs through a sheaf of 
unfulfilled labor requisition orders 
freshly placed on his desk, 

"We don*t want to lose you. soldier. 
^KThere are plenty of jobs to keep a man 
^Hbusy around here. Bo you tike paint- 
Hinj 

Hsol 

™tu; 



ing? No? How about electric work' 



**Say, rd like tiiat/' says the ex- 
oldier. *1 used to tinker around with 
lectricity back home/' 
Traber makes a phone call* Then 
turning to the soldier, **You've got a 
new job. Report tomorrow morning/' 

I When the day shift ends» Ray Colvin 
stakes over the desk. His first caller, 
ione day, was a tall Texan with the 
word "flanger*' on his tin hat. 
I '^What's the trouble, Tex?" asked 
Colvin* 

"Fm through* I brought my wife and 
^^kids out here in the old jalopy. We 
^Beamped on the road in a little old tent* 
^Bdisti^r, Vm making 12 bucks a day and 
IPPthe wife and kids are still living in that 
little tent, I can't even buy another 
tent ; there aren't any for sale* Before 
the rain starts and ray rubber'a all 
gone, we're getting the hell out of 
here/' 



Patiently Colvin explained what the 
company was doing to provide housing 
for the workers: building new suburbs 
outside of Richmond : arranging for 
ferry boats to operate across the bay 
with a ten cent fare; remodeling stores 
into lodgings; turning a race track 
into a modern trailer camp: building 
a spur track to operate shipyard 
trains; underwriting bus lines; organ* 
izing a ride- to- work exchange to double 
up the number of men using each car ; 
planning to set up a tire retreading 
shop in the yards. 

Potriotism keeps some working 

"YOU see, Tex, we're doing some- 
thing about your problem/* he con* 
eluded. ''Stick it out for a couple of 
weeks no matter how tough it is, Tex, 
we need ships more than anything else. 
You are the kind of a fellow that can 
help us build them*'* 

**Each fellow*s reason is just a little 
bit different from the other fellow's/* 
explained Colvin, "Sometimes it takes 
an awful lot of thoughtful and sympa- 
thetic conversation to get at a man's 
real reason for leaving us. He comes 
in here with a story he thinks will 



sound logical and water tighl* You^ve 
got to let him get that off his chest 
before you can get at the real seat of 
the trouble/' 

The exit interviewers' records are a 
check on the way the foremen are treat- 
ing their men. Bill O'Neil. a big super- 
intendent, explained how this works. 

'*The men are always beefing against 
the foremen or the leadermen/* he 
said* **I've got to depend on these fore- 
men and leadermen to carry out the 
orders I get* So I can't listen to indi- 
vidual beefs* Every day or so I drop 
in to look over the exit interviewers' 
sheets and see what the score is. Then 
I can go down to the foreman and say, 
'Mike, you had 31 quits this week and 
you sure put me on the spot in the yard 
office. Maybe you'd better drop in and 
ask Colvin why so many of your men 
are quitting.' " 

*'How long is it before these men 
youVe saved are back in some exit in- 
terviewer's lap?" I asked Charley 
Foley. 

He handed me a check-up he made 
on the first 425 would-be quitters 
salvaged at Yard Number One. All but 
26 were still helping Henry Kaiser 
build ships* 




The O. P. A. Lifts the Lid 



By FRED V. LARSON 

NEW percentage formula comes 
out of idea grab bag, but no- 
body knows what comes next — 
depends mainly on who draws th 
slips and why 
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XNCE May every person in the retail 
field, from the president of Macy's down 
to the corner grocer's delivery boy, has 
become familiar with such words as 
''ceiling price," "rollback," ^'sliding 
scales/' ^'cost-of-living commodities/' 
"necessary services/' '^inclusive costs," 
Now a new phrase has been added tn 
the nomenclature of w^ar-ttme retailing : 
"Fixed percentage formula/' 
Embodied in two new O.P.A. edicts 
formally knowE as Maximum Price reg- 
ulations Numbers 237 and 238, the new 
formula is at present applied experi- 
mentally to only 11 food groups. How- 
ever, 

It is slated to be expanded to cover 
many mote food items ^ und eventual' 
ly articles ^^old by every type of re- 
tailer^ 

if and when it is so extended 

O.P.-d. will have authority to tell 
every retailer how rmich he may 
mark-up any item in his stock. 
The ^w formula, announced on Oc- 
tober 9 by Leon Henderson who, at the 
same time, appealed to all consumers 
to patronize only stores that proved 
they were abiding by the letter and 
spirit of all O.P,A, regulations set sev- 
eral firsts: 

One: It is the first time in the food 
field in which a percentage mark-up has 
displaced the idea of a fixed price in the 
thinking of O.P,A» economists. 

Two: It is the first time 0*P.A. in any 
field has designed a mark-up percentage 
and made it mandatory. 

Three: It is the first time that 0,P.A. 
(or any government agency) has re- 
fused to consider actual costs of doing 
husinesa in arriving at a pricing form- 
ula. 

Briefly, the mechanics of the two reg- 
ulations are virtually the same. They 
divide sellers of food into classes — three 
in the case of the wholesalers, five in the 




'^ . * merchants refuse to stock goods because 
the wholesale price is higher than their ceilings,'* 



case of retailers. A different method of 
dividing was used in each case. Whole- 
salers were divided according to their 
method.s of operations like this: 

One: Retail-owned cooperatives. 

Two: Cash-and-carry wholesalers. 

Three: Service wholesalers, or those 
who deliver. 

Mark-ups by dollar volume 

RETAILERS were divided according 
to dollar volume. 

One; Independent stores doing $20,- 
000 annually, or less. 

Two; Independent stores doing be- 
tween $20,000 and $50,000 annually. 

Three: Independent stores doing be- 
tween $50,000 and $250,000 annually. 

Four: Chain groups doing less than 
$250,000 annually. 

Five: Chain groups or independents 
doing more than $250,000 annually. 

Each class is given a specified mark* 
up over net cost for each group of foods, 
with allowed mark-ups differing gener- 
ally as to each class. So far the new 
pricing arrangement is mandatory only 
on lard and dried fruits (including 
prunes which are thus brought under 
price control for the first time). For 
the other nine food groups covered, the 
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dealer may use the new system or the 
March*fixed ceiling formerly used — 
whichever is higher. Wholesalers were 
given until Nov. 30 to make their ad- 
justments. Retailers have until Dec. 31, 

The results of the new technique, 
O.P.A. predicts, will be chiefly twor 

One: Housewives will pay slightly 
higher prices — a cent or two for the 
most part— on affected foodstuflfs in 
those stores which were squeezed se- 
verely under the March ceilings. 

Two: Many foods that had been en- 
tirely missing will appear on the 
shelves. 

The reasons for the change were 
th3*ee : 

One: To adjust serious cases of mal- 
distribution existing as a result of 
March ceilings in many stores. Exam- 
ple: O.P.A, says thousands of stores 
were refusing to stock certain items be- 
cause the manufacturing price and 
wholesale price had advanced beyond, 
or near to, the ceiling prices on the 
items in the stores. 

Two: To lighten the burden of paper- 
work and to simplify the report-making 
required of all retailers by 0,P.A, II 
is obvious that the new ruling will ac- 
complish this purpose, since the aver- 
(Continued on page 6^/ 
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N 1941, this country had 1,800,000 
tores. By late 1943, Commerce Depart- 
ment officials say, it will have 1,500,000. 
The death rate will be about 200 out of 
every 1,000, The birth rate will be only 
80 or thereabouts per 1,000. That's the 
Government story. 

Some retailer associatioti officials 
feel that this estimate is optimistic. Of 
course, the death rate will vary in dif- 
erent lines. Department store, men's 
furnishing, drug and restaurant men 
think their businesses are compara- 
tively safe through 1943 at least. But 
hardware, tire, appliance, and— to a 
lesser extent — automobile dealers, fear 
that from 25 to 75 per cent of their 
membership will have to surrender to 
General Mars, The percentage depends 
upon how severely their supply lines 
:ire hit. 

The greatest conflict of opinion is in 
the food line. Government experts say 
food stores will increase five per cent. 
Grocery experts say that casualties will 
be unbelievable unless corrective mea- 
sures are taken at once* 

It is difficult for some retailers to 
see any approaching washout because 
1940, '41 and *42 have been record- 
making, profit -bearing years. Moreover, 
even government casualty predictions 
are not abnormal Business mortality 



Merchants who are equipped fa go into service and repair business 
will Und it o godsend in helping to hold their organixeitton together 




« ■ r t M f . ntmm 



Providing a full lunch box for workers will help food distributors— 
if they con gel food and operate under price ceilings 
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Face Grim Future 




By R. VAN BOSKIRK 



MERCHANTS, bedeviled by sink- orders, pyt on their fighting togs to 
ing profits and confusing government meet the threat of a knockout 



is always heavy. The government esti- 
male of 640.000 for 1942-43 is not much 
above many other periods. There were 
575.000 in^ 1939-40, one of the most 
profitable spots in all retail history. 
There were 600,000 in 1932-33, low 
point of the depression. 

¥ Few new businesses 

THE significant fact now is the low 
business birth rate. Men who might 
have replaced the casualties are now 
going into industry or the armed forces. 
ThuSp when government officials talk 
about 300,000 fewer biisines?ses in 1943, 
they are talking about actual shrink* 
age. For the most part this shrinkage 
will be increasingly rapid until the 
country has established a new econ- 
omy — a war economy based on avail- 
able supplies, England has been working 
to establish such an economy for three 
years and hasn^t done it yet. 

The business dimout will hit the 
little fellow hardest. Of 1,800.000 re- 
tailers, 1,400,000 do less than a $20,000 
volume each year. They make less than 
23 per ^nt of all retail sales. An aver- 
age small store of this type sells about 
$60 worth of goods a day and employs 
one man. The operator*s chance of slay- 
ing in business is precarious at any 
time. Nearly one-quarter of all new en- 
terprises close in their first year. One- 
fifth close the second year. Only 27 
per cent live more than seven years. 
Among those discojitinuing, nearly 
three-fourths have less than $2,000 
capital or no credit rating at all. 

Such operators will have a tough 
time meeting the added costs of 1943 



Few customers con see the 
compltcations behind ceiVmg 
prices — few merchonts con 
be sure that they ore obey- 
ing complex re gu lotions 



when the first-half volume sales are ex- 
pected to drop from 12 to 25 per cent 
below 1942, Curtailing services doesn*t 
help much because these stores never 
provided them to any extent. Increas- 
ing cost of electricity, rent, wrappings, 
cleaning materials, paint, delivery 
equipment and supplies adds to over- 



head. And prices cannot go up as vol- 
ume goes down. Price ceilings prevent 
that. 

Moreover, the big fellows, hit by 
war-time economy, will reach down 
into the little fellows* territory for cus- 
tomers. The little fellow has no special- 
ized buyers to comb the market. He 
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lacks the training and experience to 
meet emergencies and is also on the 
small end of the horn when manu- 
faclurers distribute their curtailed 
product because it is cheaper for manu- 
facturers to sell to big outlets. 

This description admittedly oversim- 
plifies the situation- In reality, it is as 
spotted as a Dalmatian dog. Big re- 
tailers certainly won't come through 
unscathed just because they are big- 
Retailers in war industry centers wiU 
fare better than those in quiet areas. 
Agricultural district retailers will still 
have farmer cust omens- Department 
stores will suffer less than those which 
depend on one or two lines of goods, 

A further paradox is the fact that 
some small retailers and service groups 
that nor-maily have heavy casualties 
may increase their number now. Most 
numerous small retail establishments 
are food stores, restaurants, taverns 
and amusement places* Indications are 
that the last named three will prosper, 
but it seems doubtful if food stores can 
withstand supply and ceiling troubles 
without heavy numerical losses. 

Other small-capital retail groups 
which normally produce heavy casa- 
alties will grow increasingly anemic. 



Filling stations and tire dealers are ex- 
amples — decreasing volume simply will 
not pay overhead in many cases — but, 
collectively, they die hard. Between 
3,000 and 4.000 new filling stations 
were born last July and August. Among 
tire dealers some 60,000 were indepen- 
dents. Other outlets, including manu- 
facturers' stores, auto deaiers and fill- 
ing stations, have been estimated at 
from 80,000 to 200.000. Deaths in this 
group are expected to be numerous but 
no one can tell how many will remain 
in business to tend the Government's 
inspection, recap and retread program. 

Avoiding a slow death 

SOME estimators are figuring retail 
casual ties in direct proportion to esti- 
mated loss of sales volume. Under this 
theory, the mortality would be some- 
thing like this: Hardware, paint, 
plumbings heating, electric, lumber, 40 
per cent: farm implements, men's and 
boys' clothing, shoes, 30 per cent; dry 
goods, second hand, women*s wear, va- 
riety stores, 20 i>er cent; drug, food, 
general and liquor stores, no change, 
Experienced retailers refuse to ac- 
cept this estimate. They say that a 



merchant who pulls in his honi.s. cuts 
costs and digs in, can take a terrific 
beating. Certainly the automobile deal- 
ers did not roll over and play dead when 
car sales were slashed* If a hardware 
dealer's stock is cut 45 per cent he will 
be Seriously hurt, but he can do more 
work himself, add new lines, perhaps 
increase his service business. People 
are going to need a lot of lawn mowers 
sharpened and tools repaired, A good 
hardware man can do that. He might 
even close his store two or three days 
a week as British butchers are doing, 
but he would still maintain his busi- 
ness. 

Declining volume is not new to most 
merchants. In 1933. volume dropped 
almost 50 per cent from 1929, yet the 
decrease in operating units was only 
one per cent. Of course, in those days 
births offset the casualties but the 
point is that most retaijera came 
through. Whether or not they can come 
through the new experience of a supply 
shortage is another story* 

Irresponsible predictions that small 
retailers will foe forced to the wall add 
to the complications* No wholesaler or 
banker is going to extend credit to even 
(ContinH€d on page SH) 
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YOU CAN RENT COMPTOMETER EQUIPMENT! 



• Poor chap I lie gul thiriy ilayt* in dir- [up for aiiaini^-^^tiatclntig — 
when he coiili! have rented a (loinjitomrtor atKling-riilriilating 



mart] 1 11 r 



• Even ihoiigli you find it clifTicult (or itnpoi^ihle) to piirrha<ie new 
Coiiiplonieti?r.s you may arrange Id rent some marhine^ through 
your I oral Coniplnrnrter Co. for j^hort periodti of time. 

• See your local ('omiJlonieler Co, rrprr^entative — a^k him to ex- 
plain this itnportanl anil rc unumical >f r^ ire. Or, if you prefer, write 
direct to Felt & Tarrant Mfp, Co,. 1712 N. Paulina St-, Chicago, IlL 



COMPTOMETER 

t|W U i PAT CP 

AOOlNQ-eALCVLMrtHQ MACHffVCS AND mETHOOS 
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The Army osks for men. Selective Service provides them wtthouf comment 



Three Anonymous Men 



on a Board 



By HERBERT COREY 



^✓ITR WAR effort rests on the Selective Service System. 
Without an army we could not fight. Without drafted men, 
we would have no army. Long ago all the nations abandoned 
the idea that enough men would volunteer to fight a war. The 
Selective Service System drafts the men. If too many men 
were drafted, industry and agriculture would be injured. The 
fighting men would lack arms. The country would go short of 
food. The Army asks for the men it needs in relation to the 
world strategy. The Selective Service System provides them 
without comment* 

It is not the business of Selective Service to tell the 
Army that m many men cannot be spared. 

It is the busines,s of Selective Service to pick the men, 
if a man is nutty or an invalid or morally unfit to mix with 
decent folk he Is refused. The four classes of men the System 
considers will be discussed later. If a man*s family might 
suffer undue hardships, he may be deferred for six months. 
"Undue" means precisely that to the System. If the vnfe 




WITH NO confQcf with Washingron 
except on occasional directive, loco I 
draft boords hove handled millions 
of men ond their problems. Their job 
is to supply the men for on ormy. 
Here's how they do it 



or mother can get by. the hardship is not undue. Deferment 
does not mean that the man is out of the draft forever. 
After six months he must appear again before the local 
board and prove that the hardships are still undue, or that 
he is still sick, or that an essential industry might be handi- 
capped if he went to war. Farming, for instance, is an im- 
portant industry. Some states have deferred more farmers 
than men from other industries because a man who knows 
how to run a farm is essential in the eyes of the boards of 
that state- 

At this point this article begins. 

The Selective Service System is the basis of the war effort. 
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wartime lighting suggestions 





I 



and we will pUce a uraiaed wartime lighting 
counsellor at y out service^ without charge. 
Or call yoiir local electric service com- 
pany or G-E Mazda lamp supplier 
for helpful advice. 

GE MAZDA LAMPS 



Rothereil aboot nigtit production? Need help 
on critical seeing jobs, like inspectioa? 
Want to make the most of present lighting 
equipmeot? If you run a war plants just call 
(he aeaxest lamp of&ce of General Electric 




GENERAL ® ELECTRIC 



(rl MAZDA I'J 
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ut the System stands on the shoulders 
of anonymous men — the members of 
the 6,500 local boards which select the 
men to go into the Army. If they did not 
function properly, the System would 
blow up* If they were surly, overly offl* 
cious, unfair or did not know their busi- 
ne.ss, the street corner talk would soon 
be heard in Washington, There is no 
guarantee that Washington would do 
anything about it until a great many 
street corners had been heard from. Nor 
does this certify that all of the boards 
are entitled to the "E** pennant. 

The Selective Service System is per- 
haps the only decentralized organiza- 
tion that functions from Washington, 
Perhaps in consequence it has had less 
grief- It has been called on to handle 
millions of men and their problems. 
Heartbreak and business ruin come to 
Bome of these men, their wives, children 
and creditors. Others want to go to war 
m completely that they resent being 
kept at home to run a lathe or milk 
eight cows of a frosty morning. The 
jiianager of a chain store recently got 
his orders to join up. 



"After dealing with sugar, bacon, 
canned goods and women/' said he. 
''anything the Army gives me will seem 
like a rest," 

No pay for members 

MULTIPLY 6,500 local boards by three 
men each, by 40,000,000 possibles for 
the Army, by their mothers and wives, 
and you get an idea of the troubles Se- 
lective Sen-tec might have had if the 
board members had not been efficient 
and, on the whole, kindly. Nothing else 
in Washington has spread out so thin 
and so well. The board members get no 
pay or expense money. The only gov- 
ernment cash they handle is a rent al* 
iowance for an office and the secretarial 
work involved. 

Every other Washington activity has 
spread into employees and salaries like 
fire in dry grass. As this is written 
Congress is wrestling with the earnest 
desire of Paul V. McNutt's War Man* 
power Board to set up regional offices, 
state offices, county and city offices, 
each with a varying number of direc- 



tors, supervisors, secretaries, raesstjn- 
gers and clerks. No reflection on Mr. 
McNutt is intended. That is merely the 
Washington way, 

Mr. McNutt's Manpower Commission 
has some vague advisorj^ relation to the 
Selective Service System, He can ad- 
vise. He can even direct. The Selective 
Service System may, if it wishes, take 
up the study of baritone whistling and 
obey no orders that the Manpower 
board gives. But, if the young men who 
are panting for jobs in those regional 
McNutt offices think that those jobs 
will insulate them against war and 
its horrid alarm.s, they will learn — on 
the authority of a Selective Service man 
who knows what he Ls talking about^ — 
that they are wrong. Some time ago 
Brig, Gen, Lewis B* Hershey, director 
of the Selective Service, learned that a 
large number of sound men were shel- 
tering in Government offices on the 
theory that the offices simply could not 
get along without them. Hershey said 
—in more refined and cultured tones 
than are here being employed: 
f Continued on page SJ!f) 




The Vice President's ton takes his physicoL Ttie rules ore very definite. If the 
examining physician sees flf, ''he may be required to do calisthentcs" 
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COMMUNICATIONS 

directing arm of combat 



IN niodern battle, our fi^htiiig units may be many miles 
apart. Yet every unit, every movement, is closely kait into 
the whole scheme of combal — through communications* 

Today much of this equipment is made hy Western Electric, 
for 60 years manufacturer for the Bell System, 

Here are some examples of communications in action. 



1 Field II. Q. guides theacEion through 
field teleph<>ne&, lclcl5'pewritcr:(t 
EW] bnojird !:« w \tt^ tuble^r^dio-Backof 
it id C. H. Q., directing the largc'r alrat- 
ejfy . , . also through elpctrical comnm* 
njcatiQziti- The Signal Corpse 6U}ipliej» 
jinil niaidUiine all of \ht^ eqitipm^nt. 

3 Air camniunder rddiog hi» dquad- 
ton to bomb enemy beyond river* 

d On ihrse trjintipnrtB, the cDntmand 
rings out HYti batlle announciag ay^ 
lein* **Away landing force!" 

4 Swift PJ boats get orders fiashed 



by r«dio [0 tort>ed<» enemf cruiier. 

«E From observa I ion post goe« the lel e* 
phoue mesi&age to urtillery, '"L.abt of 
enemv tunka ^ibout to witbdraw jicross 
bridge ..." 

6 Artillery officer lelepbonea id 
reply, ^Battery wilt lay a S minute 
conccntmljaa on bridge," 

7 TmikA* fnlfowed hy troops in per- 
Annoel csrrier», speed tow^ird ri^bt oa 
J wide end'run, to flank the enemy^ 
They gel their orders and keep to con* 
tact— 'hy radio^ 



Ji^^estern Electric 

X " ARSENAL OF COMMUNICATIONS •^i' A 





No Snoops Stop Scoops 




By A H 5YPHER 



VOLUNTARY censorihip with- 
out lego I threats seems to be 
working better fhan rationing 
lows that carry $10,000 fine} 

r^resldent Roowvelt made hiB 
The othen* dr 



V. It was a 
find n^*9 

tht* a * 

rhere ( . . i 

Jf any I 

V editorial Iraininf^ and 

the s#*rrrt. Ajramsl 
' Ihev 
their 

Neither jail nor fine faced any edilor 
trho chose lo spread word of the Pres- 
lent'8 trip .. .. V 

|IW a«*d hf» 4 

Yet only two cracked the secrecy 
Both were countr>' papensi of sUgh? 
irculation. The others played such 

I] the bl • 
find ^ 




played halt when it cour 
It is doubtful that icii- 
r^hip Jaw would * any 

ace, and probably would have Dccurred 
nder a law. 

One of the violators was a country 
' It published a news 

refsidenf s trtivf'!« The 



writes his own ads on a piece of 
rapping paper referred to the trip 
ad the editor printed the ad without 

'^eading it. 



Newspepers and m^sgazinet hove well-rtigh unotitmoutly cooperated m 
withhQiding certain nowt. It is a molfer of patriotism, not impntonmifnt 



A third break occurnnj, but the vio- 
lator was not a n# ■ : - \ r ton 
journal in Seattle ir d- 
asked »n- 

iUe nei' od 

rec< - . - . .- - u|- 

until release of the news of the trip na- 
tionally, and the ur • ' 
up the matter of ch 

The rest of the naUuii prti*5 *iijided 



re^.- 
Code, 
th' 
fr: 

cither 

bft tm. 
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HOW TO SPEED PRODUCTION WfTH 



SAFETY 
GLASS 




an 



For years youVe enjoyed the greater protection of Safety 
Glass ill your automobile. Now, there are many ways you 
can put this same glass to work in your factory to help 
^peed production for victory. 

In scores of plants today, ynull fitul ruaehiiie tools 
nipped with eye shields made of Safety Class. Workers 
are not only ^iven added proltx^tion from flying particles, 
Jbut also unrestricted vision for precision jobs. Operators 
i a greater sente of security, they see better, their jobs 
go faster. 

The same advantages resulting from better vision and 
greater protection result when w indows of crane cabs and 
.-teel iii^ll pulpits are glazed with Safety Glass. In fore- 
men's quarters, on factory doors — ^wherever both vision 
and greater .safety must be considered — you'll find a prac- 
lical and profitable use for Safety Glass. 

Safely Glass is only one of many Libbcy 'Owens* Ford 
products which are of vital interest to industry in diese 
^■ritical day&. In addition to its many applications in equip- 
ment required by the armed forctis, glass is occupying an 
increasingly imporlaut place in tbe thinking of manu- 



facturers who are seeking a replacement for priority-scarce 
materials for use in their jnotlucts. 

Just Coosider These focH Ahoift Glass 

It has many qualities not found in combination Ln any 
other niateriah It can be furnished^ thanks to new tech- 
niques perfected by Libbey Owens Ford, in bent shapes 
never before thought possible. It can be made trans^parent, 
translucent or opaque. It can he polished or coated. Its 
surfaces are enduring and acid-resisting. It is an electrical 
Insulator. It cati be made strong, highly resistant to im- 
jjact and lo thermal shock. It can be c o lo r-c lea r^ or color- 
ful!. And it has a wide range of other physical and chemical 
properties that fit it for use for many special purposes. 

Quite likely in the complete line of Libbey * Owens 'Ford 
products ymi will find a type of glass that will meet your 
jjroduction requirements. And next time you walk through 
} our plant make a mental note of the places where you can 
profit by the added protection of Libhey 'Owens 'Ford 
Safety Glass. Write Libbey 'Owens* Ford Glass Company, 
1397 Nicholas Building, Toledo, Ohio. 




LIBBEY*OWENS*FORD 

QUALITY ^p^^^^^^i;' P R O D U C T S 
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lion. No government investigators 
roam the country seeking evidence 
against those being regulated. No pun- 
i^hment chart such as the threatening 
words , . , *'may be punished by as much 

as tb:n years imprtsonment or 

$10,000 FINE. OR BOTH . . r that ap- 
pear in even a gas rationing book, face 
an editor as lie goes about his daily 
work. 

Governed by public opinion 

HE HAS only one thing to watch, one 
verful retaliation he must keep in 
''mind: Public Opinion, 

The effectiveness of the method is 
demonstrated by its success. 

The Censorship Code's purpose is to 
place normal w^ar-tijme restrictions on 
information circulating in this country, 
including information that might jeop* 
ardize the physical well-being of the 
President, 

It recognizes the existence of enemy 
agents in this country who would try 
desperately to send abroad information 
th<at would impede our prosecution of 
the war. 

It was written by Byron Price, ex- 
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ecutive editor of the Associated Press, 
on leave at President Roosevelt's re- 
quest to direct the Office of Censorship, 
and by John H. Sorrells, executive edi- 
tor of the Scripps-Howard newspapers* 
chosen by Mr, Price as his assistant. 

Working in the hectic days immedi- 
ately after Pear! Harbor, this pair con- 
ferred with officials in the Army, the 
Navy, the War Production Board and 
all other war agencies, listening to re- 
quests and demands for news bans, and 
to the reasons supporting them. 

After that they spent several days 
with an editorial advisory board weight* 
ed heavily with active editors, discuss- 
ijig war-time restriction proposals and 
seeking a common ground where de* 
mand and compliance could meet. 

They put their findings into the code 
and sent 60.000 copies of it to the press, 
along with a hope that the trade would 
recognize it as an instrument much of 
their own making and observe it rather 
than take a chance on what might come 
if it failed. 

Six months later it was revised to 
cover situations that had not been fore- 
seen, and redistributed. 

At the start, energetic N. R. Howard 




Some edi'or^ wt-r*^ u long time learning that infer vu ws with boys on fur- 
lough might reveol important information — organiiation identities among them 



was called to Washington from the edi- 
torship of the Cleveland Ncii^s and, as 
the new agency flowed into its present 
organizational outline, he was given 
charge of the domestic press section. 

In achieving its outstanding success, 
the press section has become distinctive 
for what it has not done, as well as for 
its accomplishments. 

!t not, far est am pie, ever isftued 
an order or a directive. 

It Jui,s not hired a prestt agent. 

!t ha^t not eHiabll'ihed a network of 
branch or district office s. 

ft has not acquired a large staff. 

It has not rcqitested a tremendous 
tnidget. 

Ten men» every one of them a practi- 
cal, working newspaperman, carry on 
the work of press censorship. There is 
not a theorist* not a world-saver, among 
them. 

They have a total of nine stenog- 
raphers and secretaries, and their bud- 
get for the year is $140,000. 

Under the jurisdiction of these ten 
men are 2,500 daily newspapers, 11.000 
weekly newspapers, more than 1,000 
periodicals, more than 2.000 trade, sci- 
entific and professional publications. 
13,000 house organs published by in- 
dustries, and about 100 advertising 
agencies that clear their copy through 
the censorship office. 

Checking printed matter 

THESE same ten men also read books 
that touch on any part of the war or 
the production program, almanacs, 
even corporation reports of war in- 
dustries to screen out information that 
might be valuable to the enemy. 

Each day they read 112 newspapers 
and comb through newspaper stories 
and magazine articles submitted for 
clearance. 

Nearly half their work is pre-publica- 
tion censorship, but it is done only at 
the request of writers or editors who 
want assurance that they are clear of 
code restrictions. One WTiter who sub- 
mitted a magazine article on shipping 
in the South American trade sent it to 
censorship from where he wrote it — 
in the Kansas State Prison. It was 
cleared. 

Their greatest problem, the censors 
find, is country town and rural papers. 
The problem is to reach them, remind 
them of code restrictions and give them 
complete understanding of the problem. 

Some slip up on the ban against dis- 
closing the location of military forces, 
a ban as important as any in the code. 
When Johnny Jones comes home on 
furlough he is interviewed, and the in- 
terview may start out : ** Johnny Jones 
of the 145th Tank Corps came home on 
furlough from Australia yesterday." 

Somehow, some editors were a long 
time learning that an interview* like 
(Continued on page 5H) 
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TRAVEL 




IN the moQtbe since Pearl Harbar the railroadB of 
the Uniled States have t arried three limes as many 
soldiers as in the same mouths of the last war. 

Of the 6,800 Pullman sleeping earFi and 17,S00 pas^- 
sengei^oache&on I he railroads 
today, a *ireat part arc assigned 
to military movements — and 
the armed forces have lirst 
call on all the rest. 



Besides troop moTementB, 
there are those who must 
travel on essential war busi- 



ness. There are service men on fiiriough. There is the 
shortage of lire?* and I he rationing of gasoline — all 
adding to the demand for spaee on the trains. 

That flemand must be met with the cars we have — oilier 

war needs make it impossible 
to get any more. 



DON'T WASTI TRANSPORTATIOH. plnu vnrU- 

Make re?fi'rvaUc>tis iiml im) lii kcU f jir in iniv^inrt? 
as jjossibtc. Avoid tpeek ends — Uo your iravcl- 
\tv^ in ihe middle of the week whenever possible, 
Trapffl lighi—himh your band baj^jgage to ardial 
re£|uireiJi€:iJls. Olber baggage uan be checked. 
Ft an.t chun ged T~ C^a ii i ? e I y c? u r r« se rva t i o d 
pro 11 1 [Illy if your trip is iJefcrred or called off. tt 
will help I he other fellow. 



So please help the other fellow 
who must travel ^ — and help 
yourstdf — and help ns to 
gel the best use out of >vhal 
we have. 



★ ★★★★★★★★ 



American 



Railroads 



V/A;^HlHGTOr4, D. C. 



6. F. Goodrich Co. has given U. S* 
Government thousands of seeds and 
budwood from selected Hevea, di.s- 
easc-resiistant* rubber trees grow- 
ing in the company's Santo Domin- 
go experimental nuraery which was 
started in 1931 * Arina Life Ajl^li- 
ntrd Cotnptinies are circulating a 
new motion picture. '^Handle With 
Car«*\ to show the dangers of hasty 
and improper ftrst aid treatment * 
QvHt mi Eicrtrtc shipped the first 
two of fifteen 1,500-hp motors for 
the new pipe line between Long- 
view and N orris City, 111., five weeki* 
ahead of schedule * Wivitinff* 
house has just completed two 257-ton 
transformers to handle power for an 
aluminum plant Each is as big as a six- 
room houae and required six freight cars 
to move—took five months to build. New 
tjr'pe core steel used in construction saved 
40 tons of steel, four tons of copper, 6.000 
gallons of oil. 

When Rear Admiral Watts presented 
Army-Navy award to Ashton plant of 
Owvns^Cornimf glass he pointed out that 
most of employees there were women and 
that they must prepare for years of war 
work, Ashton plant makes glass fiber 
tapes, braids and cloths * hule^tett- 
dent Pneumatic Tool Companjf, Aurora. 
III., manufacturer of Tbor pneumatic tools, 
was honored by the entire city when it 
received Army -Navy award. Noonday ser- 
vices were held in 40 churches, schools 
closed, store clerks sold war bonds, re- 
cruiting booths were operated all along 
the street * The Amiin Comixuny has 
just finished a change house for a Cleve- 
land-Cliffs operated iron mine to accom* 
modate 1.000 men. that provides unusual 
conveniences in mining industry. Salt- 
glazed tile on walls and glass block in- 
stead of windows permits wall washing 
with hjgh-pressure hose. Temperature and 
ventilation ijs automatically controlled. 

When W,P B. Caravan trucks invaded 
New England, subcontractors for 19 per 
cent of the 1,500 items displayed were 
found * Enough can%^as goes into 
WiUy}t'Ov€rlamVs output of Jeeps to build 
a circus "Big Top" seating 100,000 per- 
sons * Homes for war w^orkers that 
can be fabricated and erected in 125 min* 
utes are being produced at the Lihbtf- 
Ou'ens-Fvrtl Glu^^ Co. plant in Ottawa. 
in. ★ The Autotttohile /ri.s, Co. and 
Standard Ft re of Hartford have set up a 
six to eight weeks class in fire imder- 
writmg for women * Frutf WhtttiGif 
Arrrra/f claimed another "firsr' in its in- 
dustry when awarded ihe Navy white star 
to acknowledge a second six-months of 
production efficiency- 

Fifty-six Fruchnuf Trailer Co. girl em- 
ployees each knitted a square of a huge 
jtfghan now being used by a wounded 
U. Marine, 

Fiintfborn Corporatimt, Hageratown, 
Md.. has tripled its production of ma- 
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chines used for cleaning and removing 
scale, dust control and handling equip- 
ment for hea%'y military items such as 
bombs and tanks. Outstanding accom- 
plishment was a machine for descaling 
interior of 75—105 — 155 mm shells. One 
machine was developed which would han- 
dle either size sheli * Witlmm Selhrn 
and Compamj, Philadelphia, whose ma- 
chine tools helped build the '^Monitor** in 
Civil War days, received an "E'* pennant 
for providing machine tools that are now 
contributing to production records in 
practically every shipyard and aviation 
plant. 

Hoe Companp, New York, builder 
of printing presses and saw mill equip- 
ment, produced a three-inch cannon in 
1847 produced the tools for making 
rifles during the Civil War — -completed 
its first contract for 90 mm recoil mech- 
anism in this war four months ahead of 
Schedule. 

Lcedii d Northrup Co., Philadelphia, re- 
port that 65 out of every 100 employees 
entered slogan contest. First prize won 
by slogan, **V Depends on Me'* * An 
electronic apparatus developed by Brown 
hh^trntttcnt Co., Philadelphia, eUminates 
need to jot down engine data by pilots 
when testing planes at high speed. 

Two Novy officers received the Linrobf 
F on ndttt ton's $13,700 grand award for best 
welding study which will save 25 per cent 
of construction coat in caissons * 
CatirpiUar Tractor Co. has inaugurated 
a three- year business training course for 
16 to 18 year olds that will teach them 
how' matenals pass from vendor's plants 
through company inventories into the fin- 
ished products it Amrrtcan Mnrhntr 
and Afclrt/xV, East Molinc, received award 
for doubling its production of antiair- 
craft gxin mounts and saving the Govern- 
ment $500,000 through efficiency tech- 
nique. 

Eft.'itf Wash in ff Marhitif? Corp., Syra- 
cuse, is conducting a refresher course for 
divisional managers in which they must 
actually rebuild used washers * When 
Timken^Drtroit Axle Cotnpanif's three 
plants received Army-Navy award they 
received an additional accolade for the 
help they had given Army in mechanized 
warfare during post-war period # 
HervviUm Powilrr Co. employees' booklet 
tells how company has grown from 1,000 



employees and 13 plants In 1913 to 
36 manufacturing plants and 12.- 
000 employees today, exclusive of 
government ordnance plants * 
Good Iff ar announces near comple- 
tion of its third Chemigum or syn- 
thetic rubber plant. First one went 
into operation June, 1941 with an* 
nual production of 2.500 tons. 

Revere Copper and Brttss* Chi- 
cago plant, recently honored \vith 
Army-Navy pennant, was founded 
34 years ago with tw^o employees. 
Donald Dallas, now president of the 
company, and his father. Plant now 
employs 2.200 workers * Alter 
Serviee Corporatutn is equipping a plant 
at Lexington, Mass., for a new electronir 
division to produce a complicated, con- 
fidential €*l€ctronie device for U, S, Navy 

* The LoHisrillc <£ Nanheille Railroad 
is using seven tractors and 400 trailers to 
expedite less-than*carload freight ship- 
ments through its Louisville freight shed 

* V trior li Plastks Co., Hudson, Miss., 
is making Tcnite bayonet scabbards for 
U. S. troops — the new plastic replaces 
wood and leather formerly used in bayo- 
nets, 

Ctnttiry Mlcctric Co,, St. Louis, Mo„ is 
distributing seven bulletins on how to 
take care of motors to Insure long ser- 
vice, 

A woman In the Mnnmnto Chemical Co. 
mitnagenient has performed a miracle — 
designed a two*piece uniform for women 
workers that can be worn by a small 
w^oman without making her look tacky 
and by a large woman without making 
her look like a hippopotamus * Na^th- 
Kclvitiator, directed by George Mason, 
who headed operations at the Rock 
Island Arsenal in last war, will produce 
five times its peace-time production when 
it reaches peak — ^included in war products 
are flying cargo boats, airplane pre speller sj, 
2,000 hp airplane engines, transport trail- 
ers, binoculars * Albert Kahn, /nr., 
Detroit, was the first architect and en- 
gineer office to receive Treasury Dept, 
award for ten per cent war bond pay roll 
deductions. 

National Smelt in 4 f Vo.r Cleveland, im- 
pressed workers with personal responsi- 
bility at a huge ceremony by swearing 
them to a soiemn oath pledging their 
'^hearts and hands'* to the country's cause 
-more than half of workers are negroes 

* Ta^lor-W hart on Iron and Sterl Co,, 
High Bridge, N. J., celebrated its 200th 
birthday last month— supplied cannon 
balls for Philadelphia Committee of 
Safety in 1775 — has provided military 
equipment for every war since— de- 
veloped the "Panama dipper teeth" for 
use on steam shovels m digging Panama 
Canal * Columbia Slet l Co.^h big new 
Geneva Works near Provo, Utah, will 
start producing pig iron In April — steel 
plates for ships w^ill be rolling off by June 
—the six and one-half mile railroad for 
hauling coal to new plant was completed 
in 30 days. 
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• When day is done, and shadows fall, sit down and enjoy 
your favorite Kaywoodie Prpe, You can. With so much that uwi^l be curtailed^ and so mucli to do these days^ it*s good to know 
you can still enjoy the Kaywoodie Flavor — from the same fine Kaywoodie Briar you like so well Just as it wa^ bt-fore the wan 

It is not surprising that this should be so. A Kaywoodie Pipe is not a thing of the moment. It takes ycvn to season and 
cut one. It was this circumstance of the long time needed for preparation, that caused us to have a very targe supply of 
K|j'woodie Briar before this war started— and so wt can go on making these fine pipes^ of Mediterranean w^ood that has 
no equal, in a time of scarcity and substitutes. We have enough Kaywoodie Briar to last a long time- 

A Kaywoodie Pipe is as good a companion in war as in peace — sure, steady, reliable. There*s no other satisfaction that is 
quite the same. Naturally^ you won't find the same enjoyment in lesser things. And you won^t need to, Kaywoodie Briar will 
not change. It will always remain the same. The good Kaywoodie Flavor is one of the things you can count on. 

C> 1^*2 Kflvwsad.* ComEBrny, Now *f "itV oid landafi, )n Now York, tf^Qt F^fih f 



T>m Kitiv'rtoodio Pipe- 'i an "Apple" Shopc Ficmo Grofn trior inloid wiih MesrE-cbdumn t''] f.Cl, ifiHofiiiv u-ndor ottwoli sliel 
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Ont.Y a f.liiLD's TOY an nn iinli;£Ut*^(l slairway. \i*t Irlhal 

]irarlf»rr^ik mul lra*:rily hi Miiiinini-'ii litiitu'. 
' Ar<'i*l**iil?i . . , in itip liiiirM' . . . im ifn' lii^rhwav'- ... in 
lfarh>rii> iiinI nllirr* * . . ('^^1 llii*^ iialion lU^-Sun Iivi**i 
K'oar* I'll is tra^rir l<ilL jin^vt^ntaltlr tii a ^rrai vxtvut, was au^- 
fjirrUrd Ky till* |u'riii;itif'nt i! i^-iilil 1 tif! of ^i5nj)fM) ol I irr jimpli- 
. . . f»y *?,UtHUMKJ Ir.sM^' i aMialtirs. 

Pmilui'li«>ii-H is*-* Aiiii'rira s ivar f^flart IohI lu nvily- In 
alL I^iH niillitm man day?* wi*rt' lo-t ri*rr \rr, lvrii>n;ili ti> lia^f* 
linilf a lolal nf IW halt i«'slij|is. MM) drMioyrr:.. 9JMII) [loiiih* 
rr?*. anil ItKdOil tanks! Aloney-wi^r. llu* ]o?is wa§ almost 4 

\\ lirn* iliif (lir^p afridful* liaji|nvri? '1 wo-tliinN nf ihi-m 
l»a|ijiriNHl uulsitlc of induslry. In ih*- lunnr* n* wiirki-rs 
tak«* cliani-rs they woiiltl hcjI tlrrani ul takin;: tm iIn' jnli, 
'^riiey lia|)j>r-r)i-i{ in iLirki^iinl linllwavs . . . in liath luh^ . . . 
in i^arajz**^ anil lia-fmi'iil'»* T'tn^y |ia}>jH-ii4Mj in iiMlinlry 
wliore £»finu'uiir "umlilt it \\ tlU saf<*tv. 



mutivr H'hnt yon dft, your lift* i^ prernnis to llii^ na- 
liim. Dou'l laki' t'liatiii"*i \%hh it. (inarti it IVn* \inrrira.,- 
at ilay * , * ami al ni*;li1. Fiiilit rai<'|r>^*nr^^, thv Ma^lrr Sabu- 
tr-in l Join thi' anli-aiM ii!*'nt (^rtisaih*! H<*lp f^nw a Itfcl 

Jhi%hti^hl hutii'r\ vnUvfl fftr rutfrtiinttliim ift*tttt*i>n 
t tiritttini i tfit\ of I nitm iUtthUlv imti i.nrhim (lirrf**trth 
tifm. Tht' fxttri ^nttiv ttj unif^hiiv n*'r**!isiiry i**r ih^ 
"mix"* u iis tiiH vinitpd hy tht* Ai ht'^^tm Gruphii*' ( ftF' 
ptttftlitfit, SfM'riitt ulifty fttr prtttrftitt^ iri«/i/v tmtf mft* 
ehififry tt ns firotlitreti t*\ thf Hityrtf,^ Stvllit*' i fnufHtny. 
tmtl ('ftrhiilt* and (Uirhtm (J/ir#MfV«/s lUtrfmrtitum pro' 
t iilrti n spt^ritttiy firt^pttreti jmini nimif **t inylitff^ 
ft'siu s fttr ihv "iptin nwfnl rttp. 

NATIONAL CARBON Ci 0!VI P A N Y. I N C. 
:tO E\sr 12\t> STttt:KT * INkw \ohk, ^. V. 
( nit of ( nitm Or/irV/*' *ind (Uirhim (ItirfntnitUm 
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AFter a Year of War 

THIS is the way the story is told. A convoy entered 
a Puerto Rican harbor, laden with doughboys and 
2,000 tons of sugar. The business interests of the 
island protested the sugar : 

**Over in the States*'' said the business interests, 
"you are enjoying what has been described as a sugar 
shortage- Here in Puerto Rico we have so much 
sugar we cannot find warehouses for it and another 
crop is coming on. What's the idea of dumping more 
on us?" 

The oJlicer commanding — so goes the story— drew 
himself up : 

**Don't you realize." he barked, "that this is war?** 

Of Course We Made Bungles 

THE impulse of most of those who heard that story 
at first hand was probably to give up hope. An army 
in which that kind of thing could happen and a 
people which could have that kind 
of an army could have no chance 
at all against armies which are 
as eihcient as power tools. Every 
one had a story of the same kind 
to tell. The Tolan committee re- 
ported that: 

"Guns designed in the '30's are 
being made and impeding the 
manufacture of new and urgent weapons designed in 
the '40^3." 

"i^n the six parts of the Tolan committee's reports 
incredible stupidity, slackness, confusion and delay 
were revealed* The committee found no evidence of 
a national program, *'No clear cut plans.*' It quoted 
Donald Nelson as saying that the program is so vast 
that no human eye can see all the facets* The com- 
mittee suggested centralizing the power and respon- 
sibility in the hands of a man who knew how to deal 
with the situation* 

''We are still intent on control by the multiplication 
of our fetters.'' 

The policy for the year 1942 was called a policy of 
drift : 

'*This war can be lost in Washington/' 
Charges Were Mostly True 

THE surface reader saw nothing but tales of inepti- 
tude. Coffee is to be rationed but one heard of ships 
riding high and empty on their return from the Coffee 
Coast, The Baruch committee report on rubber set 
up demands that the same committee turn the clear 
light of intelligence into half a doxen other muddy 
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messes. Congress broke up the C^C.C, — not as an act 
of courage but in an uncontrollable upheaval of the 
gastric juices— and abandoned CC.C. camps were 
found litterr^d with tires and trucks and other mate- 
rial which is literally priceless. We were spending 
$6,000,000,000 a month. Yet no one knew how large 
an army was being planned — ^or if any plans were 
being made — or where it was to fight More than 
1,000.000 civilians were at work for the Army. Critics 
were jocularly waved aside as armchair strategists. 
Our promises covered the world Uke flying leaves. 

Yet We're Doing ^mWyf Well 

THE man on the street knew these things, as shown 
by the November election, but he 
apparently feels about as General 
Vandegrift did on Guadalcanal. 
Things had not been going so well 
over there, either* The Japanese 
were on three sides of Vande- 
grift*s Marines and the Pacific 
Ocean on the fourth side. There 
were 20,000 or more Japanese 
and not many Marines. Some one asked Vandegrift: 
"Can you hold out?'* 

''Hell, yes/' said the general. **Why shouldn^t we?" 

Meekness is no War Virtue 

IN the year since Pearl Harbor^ the Army and Navy 
and Industry have done their work well. All things 
considered, almost incredibly well. Not as well as 
Americans thought Americans could do. There*s no 
doubt that we have been a pretty bumptious people. 
We could always tell any other people how to handle 
whatever problem they faced at the time. We always 
told them where to get off, too. We thought of our- 
selves as the strongest, smartest, fastest nation in 
the world. We still think of ourselves that way. Any 
one who suggests that we are not tops in anything 
can always get an argument, and that*s the way it 
should be. Rich and fat and juicy as we are we would 
have taken a terrible going over from other nations 
if we had been timid. There is a saying that the meek 
inherit the earth, but that the meek never get posses- 
sion of the inheritance. Big, tough guys straight -arm 
the meek until he signs where he is told. 

Japs Paid Us a Compliment 

ON December 7 the Japanese paid us a compliment. 
They thought we were as smart and strong as we 
had always said we were and so they paid us a hit- 
and-run visit to Pearl Harbor. If they had realized 
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that we were then enjoying an attack of fatheaded- 
ness they would have sent an invaBion amy along 
with the bombing fleet. No one denies now that 
Hawaii could have been taken on 
Dt*comber 7, The Jap» could have 
landed on the m md we 

could not have . i them. 
They would have done those 
tilings except that they had heard 
us in one of our occasional rever- 
stons to the barroom type of our 
early years Out West : 

"Wild and woolly — hard to curry — never was 
tickled below the knees/* 

We have been curried and tickled but w^e are still 
w^ild and woolly. Eleven months after Pearl Harbor 
we were going strong in Af rica. 

Here's Where the T rouble Starts 

IT is at this point that veracity troubles began which 
certainly contributed to the political overturn of 
November, The facta about the Pearl Harbor lick- 
ing were kept from so far as keeping was possible. 
The American people have been pretty liberally edu- 
cated by their newspapers and magazines. They know 
that the publication of facts must sometimes be for- 
bidden for fear the enemy may profit by the kno%vl- 
edge. 

There is no other excuse for censorship in the 
United States, The blacking out of any fact other 
than a strictly militarj' danger is invariably either 
to protect an incompetent or cover up a mistake or 
for a political reason. When the Administration 
ordered that the death lists be not printed it gave 
evidence that whoever was responsible for that order 
completely fails to understand us. We may be brash 
and noisy but we are also tough. 

What the Navy Has Done 

THE taste of Pearl Harbor will never leave our 
palates. The Navy made other mistakes. But the 
Navy did some grand fighting after it caught its 
breath. It was just big enough for a one-ocean navy, 
and it was split between two oceans. It had not 
enough air and not enough small craft In the year 
after Pearl Harbor something like 600 merchant 
vessels were torpedoed on the Atlantic Coast. But the 
Navy thinks it can hold its own now with the sub- 
marines. Its defences on the Eastern Sea Frontier 
are — the Navy thinks — fairly formidable. No one 
denies now — at least few deny — that the Navy had 
not kept up with the times. The Navy's idea of a nice 
war was a line of battle of big ships shooting the 
turrets off the enemy, while the keen -eyed admiral 
watched from the bridge. That idea has been done 
over. 

How About the Battlewagon? 

THE Navy has battleships. No one knows where 
they are, AH that is definitely known is that the huge 
arks the Navy wanted to build 
>|j ^^^^ aside until we know 

y'^^/^ whether we want them* Naval 

f^^/j/y^ building since Pearl Harbor has 
O^/y O cruisers, submarines and 

'^//^ ; small craft» along with carriers. 
i'\ ^"^^S^ ■! The carrier is indispensable in to- 
^ Y --^^^^L day's war. But the fighting in the 
Pacific will settle the battleship- 
carrier rivalry. Maybe the battleship will prove to be 



the backbone of the Navy, as H long has been — tough 
and hard hitting— and it may be that it will be 
beached in favor of many small carriers or fewer 
large carriers which would in fact be merely modi- 
fications of the battlewagon. 

No One Wonts to Read Figures 

SINCE Pearl Harbor the air arm of the fleet h^^ 
been stepped up. No totals of planes, men or 1 
(Mjwer need be given* Statistics are not very int^i i 
ing. There is a feeling that, before Pearl Harbor, the 
airmen of the fleet were less than family friends of 
the sailors. The Navy has always prided itself on 
being — well— snobbish— and it looked on the flyers 
as rough and horny-handed parvenus. Nowadays th* 
Navy airmen go around with their hats on nine hair 
The Navy's men think the Army has claimed credn 
for some of the Navy's kills. It is, of course, a mili- 
tary necessity that the Army and Navy chiefs work 
in clo.se harmony, but it might not be altogether a 
disadvantage that the Army and Navy fighling men 
make snoots at each other. The result might be larger 
bags of Japs. It will be noted, by the way, that writers 
and radio commentators acem to regard the war iti 
the Pacific as peculiarly our war. Most of our fighl- 
strength is being sent to Europe, but the average 
man has his eye on Nippon. 

Lesson for All Airmen 

A TREMENDDITS drive for more aircraft began 
after Pearl Harbor. The aircraft industry did im- 
possibilities* But the industry, the Army, the Navy» 
and all the rest of us made our national mistake. We 
thought that bigness was the thing desired. The 
President used unbelievable figures in scheduling 
future production. For years we had grown so accus- 
tomed to tossing around billions that we did not 
stop to think. Or our thinking was not listened to. 
Each nation has its own weakness. 

The Germans are too sure of their might. They lost 
the First War because, in their egotism, they spread 
their lines too thin. They have paid a higher price 
than Stalingrad could possibly be worth because the 
hcrrenvolk will not be denied. The Italians are good 
mechanics and good soldiers but they are individual- 
istic. When an Italian beholds 
himself on a spot he leaves the 
spot. That's excellent judgment, 
but it impairs the mass value of 
his army. The British are slow 
on the uptake, but, when they get 
a-going, they're good* We like big- 
ness—skyscrapers, gang plows, 
mile-long trains, big dams. It took 
us a little practical war experience to learn that 
quality brings home the bacon in the air« But we did 
learn. If that is a boa.st it will be shown up when we 
turn on the juice in 1943. 

Growth of the Army 

TODAY we have 4,200,000 men in the Army, plua 
1,000,000 civilians to work for them. Next year we 
may have 9,500,000 soldiers. Only a little while before 
Pearl Harbor we had only 174,000 men in the Army — 
so Chief of Staff Marshall reported— and perhaps 
one-half were either in permanent garrisons or in 
the services. The job of building that great army 
from that small army is accepted almost as a com- 
monplace. But Marshall could not merely rub the 
bottle after Pearl Harbor, and Watch the fulf- armed 
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I em get at that 
Holiday Gift List? 
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Relax, O Busy Executive! You can 
write off the longest business gift list 
in 60 seconds— and be sure of a happy 
holiday for everyone on it! 

For those "sa- 
cred** customers? 
After each one's 
name, just jot 
down **Calvert 
Reserve". One 
look at the name 
on the label— and 
they*ll be sure they can trust their 
affairs to a man who picks a whiskey 
like this! 

Your business associates? Write 
'*Reserve" in for them, too. When 
they ftrst get that unique '*soft'* flavor 
in an Old Fashioned, Highball or a 
Manhattan, they'll toast your good 



taste heartily. For 
Calvert Reserve^ 
has the happy fac 





overpower If 
other ingredients 
in a mixed drink f Try it yourself! 

You say you*d like to give all your 
list Reserve? You can. It's less expen- 
sive than you think. 

Just count the names* divide by 12 . , , 
and order that many cases today! 

Simple, isn't it? J 
And you can be 
certain that the 
impression your 
thoughtiulness 
makes will out- 
last the whiskey. 



NO*, rBo~Z ' — — 
"'hsclf J^^ "»"> 




For Happy Holidays, give 



Calvisrt Distillers Corporation, New York City, 

Calvert 



Calvert 



The whiskey with the "Happy Blending" 



LORD CALVERT "Custom Blended"' Whiskcy-86.8 Proof-6S% Grain NeuUal Spirits. 
"Reserve": 36.8 Proof — 6S% Grain Neutral Spirits, 



MORE 



GOOD 



SEHS 
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THE FIRST BILLION 
OF WAR PRODUCTS IN '42 

THANKS TO 341,000 GENERAL MOTORS MEN AND WOMEN 
THANKS TO OUR THOUSANDS OF SUPPLIERS AND SUBCONTRACTORS 

Alreudy this year General Motorsj has 
delivered guns, tanks, airplanes, airplane 
engines, Diesel engines^ trucks, shells, 
and hundreds of other items for our 
armed farces to a total value of more than 
a billion dollars.* 

It is in no spirit of boastfulness that we 
make this encouraging report, but with 
full realization that the Job ahead will 
call for even greater effort on the part 

of all of U$« tiicll fiil!»ritiQN«ffl wavfd hm of voftfc to ffia ftrwinjr. 



This ever-jncreasing contribution to the 
war effort is being made in the truly 
American way: through the application 
of management experience, engineering 
knowledge and mass- product ion '*know- 
hrm/* As a result, voluntary reductions 
liave already been made in contract 
prices, saving the Government hundreds 
of millions of dollars, 

ivould Jite ^o y**" f*"' ""Oflf of 

rf«int hoir# alnhodr li««fi prodvc^df, 



Allison Aircroft Engines 
Army Trucks 
Airplanes 

Pratt & Whitney Engines 
Machine Tools 
Beo rings 

Generotors and Regulators 
Dieset Engines for Tanks, 

Trucks and Ships 
Tank Gun Mounts 
Anfi-Aircraft Gun Mounts 
Airplane Propellers 
Cortridge Cases 
Airplane Fyel Pumps 



GM BUILDS 

Etectrtc Motors 
Tanks 

Airplane Wings ond Ports 
Anti- Aircroft Guns 
Fire'Control Equ^pment 
Airplane Instruments 
Aircraft Cannon 
Automatic Pilots 
Batteries 
Shells and Shot 
Tank Connon 



Ambulances 

Blackout Icmps 

Fuses for Shells and Bombs 

Marine Electricol Equipment 

Oil Coolers and Radiators 

Carbines 

Aviation Spork Plugs 
Mochine Guns 
Radio Receivers 
Airplane Landing Gears 
Armored Cors 
Naval Gun Housings 
Poro chute Flores 
Gun Motor Carriages 
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[HE RISING TIDE OF GENERAL MOTORS WAR PRODUCTION IN 1942 



TOTAL THUOaGH SEPT, 
$1/203,849,889 
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War products mode ond deiivcred by Generaf Motors prior tQ 1942— $482,855,014 



EMPLOYMENT AT ALL-TIME PEAK 

More men and women are working for 
General Motors in the United States and 
Canada than ever before— 341,469 in all — 
and our payrolls are increasing at the 
rate of over 4,000 a week. For the week 
ending October tlth, average hours 
worked were 46,5, compared to 40.5 last 
year, 

SUPPLIERS AND SUBCONTRACTORS 
DOING HALF THE JOB 

Since half the job is being done outside 
our plants by our suppliers and sub- 
contractors^ they are employing an addi- 
tional 300j000 or more as their part of this 
war effort. Their effort and employment 
must continue to increase with ours. 

VALUABLE TIME AND 
MATERIALS SAVED 

Hundreds of improvements effected by 



General Motors production men and 
engineers are saving millions of produc- 
tive hours and thousands of tons of 
critical materials. Through the General 
Motors Suggestion Plan the factory 
workers are also doing their part and have 
made more than 4,000 constructive sug- 
gest ion s» for which they have received 
awards in War Savings Bonds. 

ALL PLANTS AT WORK ON 
WAR PRODUCTION 

The 104 General Motors plants and oper- 
ating units in 46 cities and 13 states are 
all on war production. So axe the five 
General Motors plants in Canada. Every 
General Motors employee in our labora- 
torieSf factories and offices is working 
for victory. From this production army 
comes an ever-growing volume of 
weapons, munitions and equipment for 
our Army, our Navy and our valiant Allies. 



GENERAL MOTORS 

THE AMERICAN WAY WILL WIN 
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manpower step out. He had four prime advantages 
in handling bLs job. 

Here's a Bit of Bragging 

MARSHALL knew what he had to do. The plans had 
been made years in advance. When Louis Johnson 
was Assistant Secretary of War he had helped to 
establish a liaison between the Army and industry, 
Marshall did nol have to bother about saving any 
old materiaL None of it was worth saving, e.KCept for 
the Springfield and a few old Krag rifles and a few 
hundred French 75 *s left over from the First War, 
Only a few of these had been motorized* although 
the American Army has been consistently first in its 
thinking about putting its men on wheels. 

The tanks were only fit to be scrapped, the signal- 
ling apparatus did not exist in war-fact, our heavy 
field pieces were heavily nix, and our transport could 
not handle a division without borrowing trucks. The 
most impressive item we had were the coastal defense 
guns. They were big and noisy. When they boomphed 
they broke windows. They were not worth a nickel. 
The Army's air was a joke* except that there are no 
jokes in war. Congress gave Marshall all the money 
he could spend, he had the finest Corps of Engineers 
in the world, which had been kept busy on flood con- 
trol and harbor jobs and was therefore at a peak 
of efficiency; he had a reservoir of officer material 
from the R.O.T,C. and the Reserves and the National 
Guards of the states, and he had time. We were in 
no immediate or probable danger of invasion. 

HifSf Runs^ and Lots of Errors 

SPACE might be left here in which the reader could 
fill in the list of mistakes the Army made* Gamps 
were located in the wrong places, they were ill- 
drained in some instances, the newly inducted men 
suffered unexpectedlj' from various kinds of sickness, 
some of the ordnance proved not to be up to the de- 
mands of the new style in war* many of the civilian 
officers proved unsatisfactory* he could not get arms 
and armor as he wanted them until he was forced 
to maneuver his new army with buggies labelled 
^'tanks** and crooked sticks for machine guns. 

None of these things would have happened if we 
had had Hitler's seven years of preparation. But be- 
fore the first anniversary of Pearl Harbor came 
around Marshall had been able to ship SOO^OOO men 
overseas, and they are today as tough, w^ell armed^ 
clothed, disciplined and medic ined as any men in 
the world. In the few spots where the Army has 
fought that has been proven. 

Transportation Made This Possible 

THE expansion of this army of 174,000 men into this 
army of 4,200,000 men would have been a holy mess 
if the transportation plans had not been practically 
perfect. In the First War, the Army learned its les- 
son, A system was set up under which all the rail- 
roads, under their own management, clicked perfect- 
ly with the Army, 

No one of the innumerable commissions and au^ 
thorities and boards which cluttered Washington was 
permitted to interfere. The Army teletyped and tele- 
phoned its desires to the railroad management and 
trains rolled in and out with a practical perfection. 
This is not overly colored praise. 

At the embarkation points the men and material 
were loaded on ships which were ready at the day 
and hour. Tlien the Navy took over and, in the move* 



ment of 800,000 men across seas, not a man had been 
lost by enemy action. It was an example of what men 
can do when they know their business. This affair in 
Africa rested on transportation. Innumerable trains 
and 850 ships were handled perfectly. 

How Large Will Be Our Army? 

ONE year after Peai'l Harbor we do not know how 
large an army we will have in the end. Until we know 
everything else is thrown out of kilter. Chief Hershey 
of the Selective Service has said that he hardly knows 
from month to month what the Army's manpower 
plans will be. Tomorrow's Army will be 9,500,000 men, 
according to Secretary Stimson, but men who should 
know say that an army of 10.000,000 to 13,000,000 
men is planned. 

To form either sized army plans must be made. But 
workmanlike plans cannot be made until the soldier 
strength is decided. That decision apparently rests 
on high politics. 

Men Must Be Held Here for Home Defense 

THE Army — and the Navy, of course — must bear in 
mind the possibility that our Allies might be defeated. 
If our troops now overseas were to be cut off by a 
German victory— which now seems more wildly im- 
probable than at any time since this world folly began 
—we would find ourselves with coast lines 7,500 
miles long, on which every city 
is open to any attack from a row- 
boat up. If that improbability — 
that incredibility— were to hap* 
pen, no one need doubt that the 
vandals would attack us. There 
are enough fur coats in New York 
City alone to cover the German 
Army. Or almost cover it. Stretch 
that statement to cover Long Island and New Jersey 
and make it safe. Our cities own diamonds by the 
hundred^weight. 

We have so much gold in the government vaults 
that no one bothers to remember the total. Never in 
all the history of the world has there ever been so 
much loose loot. 

They Say on the Hill — 

ON Capitol Hill the more seasoned congressmen are 
inclined to look favorably on the future. Inflation is 
coming— they say- — and next year we'll be standing 
in queues and maybe going a bit hungry and the 
death lists will begin to fill the papers. But they think 
the two party system is operative again, that order 
will replace the pancake plan of administering the na- 
tion's affairs, that the huge army of bureaucrats wiU 
be whittled down, and that the efforts made by Byrd 
and Taft and Tydings— to name only three— will 
bear delayed fruit in economy in government spend- 
ing. There will be, they think; less bossing of business 
men who know their business by learned men who 
do not. 

They think that the do-gooders and the world re- 
makers and the prophets will not be heard from 
so much in the year to come. They point out that, 
after all, only a year has passed since Pearl Harbor. 






A FATAL ACCIDENT 
THAT DIDNT HAPPEN 

This X*ray of the costing for 
a vital airplane part plainly 
^hgws defects. Time will not 
be wostad machining it^ and 
building it into a plane. And a 
crew of American flyers wifl 
not fate the possibility of a 
structural failure in the air, due 
to the defects ... so in spite of 
Its unprepossessing looks, it's 
really a significant picture. 




Industrial X-ray Film lielps arm 
America tetter, faster 



X 



-RAYS are pcneirating litlle rays, 
1/10,000 the length aflight rays. The 
eye canU see them, but they register 
on sensitive photographic flhn. You 
low how they go through flesh and 
ijone — flesh easier titan bone. You've 
seen the pictures. 

They go through aluminum more 
easily than through steel — but they 
go through both. Kodak research and 
skill made it possible to produce a film 
so sensitive thai^vvith the modern X-ray 
machines, it gets an X-ray picture of 
the inside structure of dense metals 
like steel armor plate, inches thick. 



In one aircraft factory alone, every 
day, several thousand 14xl7-inch 
sheets of Kodak Industrial X-ray Film 
are used to examine aluminum cast- 
ings. And this X-ray method of in- 
spection is becoming typical of 
American aircraft production. 

This safeguard makes it possible to 
use 25% less metal with safety — it is 
no longer necessary to compensate for 
possible defects by adding extra 
weight. It saves material, it saves 
work, it saves lives. 



Invisible defecis in the welded seams 
of high-pressure boilers — ^for the U, S. 
Navy — are searched out through X-ray 
pictures. Welders even ^'go to school" 
through the medium of radiographs — 
they ^'pass their examinations' ' when 
X-ray film shows they can produce a 
flawless weld. 

The w idespread adoption of Kodak 
Industrial X-ray Film was hastened 
by the urgencies of war* Now that this 
method of testing has proved its value 
so conclusively, you can be sure that 
it will continue to serve you after the 
war, by guarding against hidden 
defects in products you will buy . , , 
Eastman Kodak Co*-i Rochester, RY. 



SERVING HUMAN PROGRESS THROUGH PHOTOGRAPHY 



Money 
Does Grow 
On Trees 



JITTERY about inflofion ? 
Build a ''hedge" with trees! U s 
an old (but modern) custom 



GOOD example of how 1942-miiid- 
t'd Americans are rediscovering old 
•'horse and buggy** practices and are 
benefiting greatly thereby may be 
seen in the new ix^pulnrity of tree-farm- 
ing, which is as old ' "ngland 
town meeting and i aa a 
Kaiser thought. 

Growing trees for profit, health and 
beauty is becoming rapidly a national 
praclice among shrewd farmers, lum- 
ber companies and individuals seeking 
an investment for inflation- threatened 
cash. 

Even towns and cities — some 1,500 





The trees thai poss Ihrough fhoiitiindt of sawmilU like this one ore more 
m demand today thon ever ... as wood uiei expand 



Woodmon, spare that tree — unt»l tt's ripe I 
Tree farmers get top prices by waiting 

of them —have **community forests.*' No 
less than four - h of the federal 

government eir tree farmers, 

while most states have parallel programs 
designed to increase the number of fjer* 
sons, companies and towns owning and 
caring for forest land. 

And the traditional magie of the ehem 
' rind the in*] 
. - H for all t3'p- . ' 

!hat an investment in wood will never 
become a rotten one. 

Just take a glance at the record of thre* 
typical long-time tree farmers, the Mors* 
br ys— Nelson, Harry and George, Jn, o 
Oiopstown, Harford County, Md., who 
{Continued on pagf lf>^ 
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MNAGEMENT'S 



A last minute roundup by a staff of Washington observers of government and business 



REPUBLICANS AND ANT I -ROOSEVELT DEMOCRATS 
who will rule the new Congress have agreed 
privately, since election, on four basic 
policies for the coming session: 

1* No more blanket grants of authority 
to the Executive, save for strict 
military necessity. 

S» No more blank checks for billions. 
Appropriations will be scrutinised and 
earmarked, 

3, Congress will formulate its own tax 
policies whether Treasury likes it or not, 
4- Simplification of_the enormous burden 
of paper work, which threatens to bog down 
civilian regimentation, will be demanded* 
Congressional cynics will tell you this 
is like trying to lock the barn door after 
both horse and lock have been stolen. 

But there is serious determination to 
racaptiire as much as possible of Congress' 
lost prestige and influence. 

Cloakroom predictions are that moderate 
conservatives of both parties will wrest 
control of House and Senate from titular 
New B^al leaders. 

Conservatives say they) 11 have a 
"margin for sanity" of six to eight 
votes in the Senate, 50 to 40 in the 
House. 

Party lines will shift and waver on 
specific issues. They have never meant 
less in the national legislature than they 
will mean in the coming session. 

There's small prospect now for closer 
collaboration between White House and Con- 
gress. 

President Roosevelt shows no disposition 
to unbend toward legislators. Resentment 
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runs deep against what many view as 
usurped authority and personal disparage- 
ment by the President. 

Keep this in mind, however: Congress 
will follow not only the election 
returns, but the war news as welli. 
If war news is good^ Congress will 
be quiescenty If it^s bad. Congress 
will kick up a lot of dust, 

► There's more than meets the eye in the 
order of Economic Stabilisation Director 
Byrnes to the Treasury to prepare a tax 
program which the PES Board — not the 
Treasury — can offer to Congress. 

Legislative leaders say Byrnes is taking 
over the responsibility of dealing with 
Congress on behalf of the executive branch 
of government. 

Treasury Secretary Morgenthau's stand- 
ing with Congress is very low, Byrnes' is 
very high. There will be fax less friction 
between the legislative and executive 
branches of government if Byrnes acts as 
liaisont 

There's general agreement that about 
16 billons in new taxes — in addition to 
revenue from the measure recently passed — 
must be raised next year if the gap is to 
be closed between purchasing power and 
available goods. 

There's also general agreement that 
income and corporate taxes have gone about 
as high as they can without running afoul 
of the law of diminishing returns. 

Sales tax talk has spread through Con- 
gress since election. Experts are studying 
a possible 5 per cent levy on all consumer 
sales. 
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Argument for the sales tax turns more on 
its value as an inflation cheok than as a 
revenue producer* 

Consuuier sales are expected to shrink 
fast next year. If they reach a grand 
total of only 40 billions^ as the experts 
predict, a 5 per cent sales tax would 
raise only 2 billions* Drop in the bucket, 
these days. 

Hence the belief that sales tax will 
have to be accompanied by other stiff 
new levies reaching deep into lower 
income levels. Such as a doubled 
Victory tax, a purchasing tax, cqki- 
pulsory war bond purchases, for ex- 
ample.. 

A ma.ior danger which senators such as 
George and Vandenberg want to avoid, is 
the possible routing of war bond purchases 
through Federal Reserve banks without put- 
ting them through the open market. 

This would be the equivalent of printing 
prf*ss money, they feel, 

► There's a move on to lower the salary 
limit to llQtQQQ next year. 

It isn't idle talk. Several business 
men with "friends at court" have been 
warned to prepare for the reduction. 

High administration officers are talking 
about it — in confidence. 

Congressional leaders say there isn't 
much they can do about it save deplore. 
Here's why: 

President Roosevelt can do pretty much 
what he chooses as to wages and salaries 
under his present anti-inflation powers. 
Congress hasn*t the votes to repeal those 
powers, probably wouldn't repeal them if 
it could. 

Mr, Roosevelt's authority does not ex- 
tend, however, to Income other than wages 
and salaries. That's why he didn't place 
his $25,000 limitation on all income* Only 
Congress can reach this "other income^" 
through taxation. 

There's probably a congressional major- 
ity opposed, on principle, to any arbi- 
trary limit on income. So Congress is not 
likely to match the salary limit on income 
from investments, royalties, etc. 
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Result : Congress probably will make a 
gesture against arbitrary limitation of 
any kind, then wash its hands of the whole 
business. 

There'll probably be a court test of the 
$26*000 limitation. President Roosevelt's 
legal authority to establish any definite 
limit is open to challenge, lawyers say. 

► Federal control of wages and of salaries 
under S5,000 will be a painful process for 
both management and labor. 

A lot of water will flow under the 
bridge before they'll know just how and to 
whom the new rules apply. 

War Labor Board was already _swamped with 
dispute cases" before its chief character 
was changed from quasi- judicial to admin- 
istrative > 

Now it has a new flood of wage and sal- 
ary control cases, and it isn't ready to 
handle them. 

Board has been concentrating on policy 
before setting up its administrative or- 
ganisation. 

It is establishing 10 regional offices 
staffed by directors, assistants, and ad- 
visory boards. 

Both "dispute" cases, and regulation 
cases where there is no disagreement be- 
tween management and labor, will be han- 
dled in the field; subject to Washington 
approval. 

Until the regulatory machinery is set 
up, about all employers and employees 
can do is play by eart and hope for 
the best. 

► You can get dollars to doughnuts in 
Washington that the 48"hQur work week will 
be established shortly* 

The real issue will be over the point 
at which overtime pay starts — at 40 hours, 
48 hours t or somewhere between. 

Truman committee of Senate was first in 
the field with a proposal for 48-hour work 
week but with overtime at time and a half, 
to be paid in war bonds cashable only 
after the war is over. 

Christmas sales of consumer goods are 
expected to hit a new high this year. 
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bringing total consumer sales for the year 
to 52 billions. This conipares with 42 
billions in 1929, an expected 40 billions 
next year* 

Shortages exist in many lines, but gen- 
eral volume holds up well. Women fs lines 
are booming* More women are employed, 
spend their own money. 

Government officials expect store 
sales will continue at present level 
for first five or six months of 1943. 
After that, curtailment of civilian 
goods will hit hard ; sales volume may 
drop to 14 billions for the last six 
months. 

► Govertiment ' s paper work is growing by 
leaps and bounds. Latest evidence: 

Treasury is setting out to get 600 , OOP 
typewriters built since 1935, It estimates 
there are 2,400,000 available, mostly in 
private business houses. 

If you have typewriters and will sell. 
Treasury will pay slightly; more than the 
trade-in allowance. If enough aren't 
offered for sale, government will walk in 
and take them. 

Dealers in new and used typewriters, 
and manufacturers' representatives have 
been designated as U. S, Typewriter Pur- 
chase Depots. 

Forty-two suggestions are offered by 
government to business on how to get along 
with fewer typewriters. 

Boiled down, government's advice to 
business is: cut down on paper work. 



► The domestic issue which overshadows all 
others just now is voluntary action versus 
jompulsory control of civilian life. 

Currents on this issue run as deep as 
American traditions. Advocates of volun- 
tary action were fighting a losing fight 
until the election. Now it's a toss-up- 

There is sharp division within Kovern- 
Dient on the issue, and it will grow 
sharper* President Roosevelt is letting 
his aides fight it out, behind closed 
doors. 

Final decision may rest upon how the 
country takes to nation-wide gas ration- 
inR^ tire inspection reRulations and other 
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controls which are just being felt. 

Greatest impatience with volunteerism_i5 
in War Department and civilian regulatory 
agencies. 

There's no question that if the military 
took over control of civilian economy, 
civilians would get little consideration, 

► Food outlook for 1943 grows progressive- 
ly worse. 

Farm authorities predict the basis of 
our national diet will be bread, potatoes 
and molasses^ plus short rations of meat, 
green vegetables and fruits. 

Butter, eggs and cheese will practically 
disappear from the market within next few 
weeks if present fears are realised. 

Farm labor is still not f rosea. 
Selective Service "suggested," did not 
order, local boards to defer farm workers. 

Government control of food comes too 
late to avert serious shortages, 

►American newsmen with European connec- 
tions report that German production has 
taken a bad slump since its peak in first 
year of war. 

Output of^ both food and war weapons in 
conquered countries has been a serious 
disappointment to Hitler. 

Transportation is slowing down. Rolling 
stock is deteriorating. RAP bombings have 
played havoc with key rail centers. 

Food quality and quEintity is down, even 
in Berlin, which gets preference. Diges- 
tive disorders are on the rise, further 
hamp^ering war work^^ 
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Truth about German military losses con- 
tinues to be withheld from the German peo- 
ple. Streets are kept clear of wounded 
soldiers. 

Significant was the failure of Berlin 
radio to disclose the extent of Rommel 



defeat by British, 

Those who know German people best advise 
against expecting an internal crack-up* 
But there's new hope in subjugated areas. 

► wPB's new Controlled Materials Plan will 
undergo a "shaking down** period of six to 
eight months. 

Its chief virtue over previous controls 
is its elasticity. 

Feeling here is that after many false 
starts and vast confusion, WFB is finally 
hitting its stride. 

Most recent reorganisation, with 
Ferdinand Eberatadt in general control 
under Donald Nelson, jgoes a long way 
toward integrating Army^ Navy and 
Maritime Commission with WFB. 

Next big Job of WPB is foroiulation of a 
plan for concentration of American in^^ 
dustry. 

^Much has been said about labor shortage; 
little about management shortage . 

Loss of executive personnel is increas- 
ingly serious. 

Industry and business have not only lost 
managers to the armed services, but so 
much time is taken up with government 
negotiations that many executives are 
giving 30 to 50 per cent less time to 
their regular jobs. 

Production efficiency suffers in some 
war industries » as a result. Paper work 
and travel to and from Washington are 
worst time-killers, 

TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY: Joseph Kennedy is 
seen in Washington again, but the 
former ambassador to Great Britain still 
gets a cold shoulder from most New Deal- 
ers. .Bernard_J|arnich^ who holds court on 
a park bench in Lafayette Park even on 
chilly days, is a target of sight-seers' 
stares. .Wendell L, Willkie tossed a 
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party for newsmen who traveled with him 
in the '40 campaign and talked to them 
off-the-record for five consecutive hours 
about his travels abroad. .Willkie, by 
the way, says he knew the African expedi^ 
tion was in the wind when he "prodded" 
for a second f ront* .Washington corre- 
spondents have awarded Vice President 
Wallace a figurative medal for political 
naivete because of his explanation that 
Republican successes in the November 
elections were really New Deal victories. 
••.Press gallery attendants of House 
and Senate are dusting off more seats ; 
they expect newsmen to pay greater atten- 
tion to the new Congress than to any in 
several years, . . • Senat or Vandenbe rg of 
Michigan has a motto on his desk which 
says *'And this, too, shall pass.' Nobody 
has yet asked him to diagram its meaning. 
- , . Senator Harold H. Burton of Ohio 
put up a sign on his office door "Gome 
In," and visitors from every state accept 
the invitation. • • • Major General Dwight F. 
Davis ^ chief of the recently-abolished 
Army Specialist Corps, is retiring to his 
farm in Florida, trading uniform for 
overalls. .. .Future war contracts may have 
a clause requiring that all employment 
be handled through U, S. Employment Ser- 
vice •..*OPA is getting 12,000 price com- 
plaints each week; now has 1*700 lawyers 
in the compliance section alone, and 
this is only the beginning.... 
T. Spencer Shore, chief of WPB's bureau 
of industrial committees, is crusading 
against criticism of war effort ; a 
Ferry Command pilot told him most airmen 
think Washington is just one big cocktail 
party. ...Oil men privately predict 
"startling" developments in synthetic 
rubber before Jan. 1. .Hot-house growers 
have laid in two years' supply of coal; 
no shortage of cut flowers is in sight.*.. 
A reporter for a Washington newspaper who 
heard CPA was talking about home tempera- 
tures as low as 48 this winter* took a 
thermometer with him to CPA headquarters. 
The mercury registered 80 in some OPA 
rooms. . . .A Capital draft board spot- 
checking 'teen-age draft material found 
six of the first 15 checked were already 
in the services. 
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Time is Shorty Adolf 1 
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Cop^ri^ht 1941— PbikoCorporatioii 



THE men and women of 
Philco have pooled their 
knowledge and their skill in 
the great partnership between 
American industry and our 
armed forces in the field* Their 
peace-time products have won 
leadefthip for the Philco name 
throughout the nation. Now, they are doing their part 
to win leadership for our armament, on land^ at sea 
and in the air. 

I Their special field is the science of electronics. Labo- 
^ratories are at work on vital war projects. Production 
lines are turning cut intricate communications equip- 
ment and powerful radios for tanks and airplanes. 
Versatile manufacturing facilities are producing 



T/fis c^ri&on ky Sherman Co^ke h another ht the 
series heitjg drumn for Philco by America's hading 
editorial cartmnists interpret iht spirit 0} Phikn^% 
soldiers of production. It ts heirtg posted Gn bulletin 
hoards of the Philco factories as a symbol to the men 
and women of Philco of the purpose atid signifi-^ 
cance of their work in the united effort for Victory, 



artillery fuzes> shells aod stor- 
age batteries. 

The incentive and inspiration 
for their war achievements are 
Victory and the survival of 
America's freedom. When that 
Victory is won> those same 
achievements will be translated 
into revolutionary benefits and a greater capacity to 
enjoy the freedom they have helped to preserve* 
* * ★ 

Free himited Offer ^ , • While available, a full size re- 
production of the original drawing by Sherman Cooke 
will be furnished gladly upon request. Simply address 
Philco Corporation, Philadelphia, Penna,^ and ask for 
Cartoon Number 
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HILCO CORPORATION 



BUY 

UNITED 



An^erJca is conserriDg its resources for Victory. As you save on sugar, rubber, gasotifie 
and all products of peace-time coDSumpnoo, remember too to preserve ibe use of ibe 
[hiogs you own. Through its natioaal service organ izatio as, Philco offer s« ai reason- 
able and uiuform cbarges, the means of prolonging the life of Pbilco products. 

RADIOS. PH0NOaRAPHS, REFRIGERATORS, AIR COIfDITIOKERS, RADIO TUBES * * INDUSTRIAL 
S70RAQE BAHERJES FOR MOTIVE POWER. SIGNAL SmEMS, CONTROL AND AUXtUARIf POWER 




Tht Army ^ Navy "E" Hia 
jaHTftrdLtj tcf Phsk« phmtg id 

inu , X. J .and Baudfiuiky.Ohio. 
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WHEN ARMY HALF TRACS AND SCOUT 

CARS go into acdun/'kecp moving * 
is the order. Bullets puncturing the 
rircs ordinarily might stop them, but 
General combat tires keep on going* 

• 

SIX GIANT COMBAT TIRES arc shown 
here in Generars factory . . ready to be 
shipped to Army field duty. Now, the 
ultra-modern manufacturing facilicics 
that gave you Top -Quality General 
Tires for your car are giving our 
Armed Forces vital tools for battle. 



I 
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Though 

Jibunded m Action 
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this Tire keeps roUing ! 





WHEN you're in a combat zone . . < 
you can't stop to change a tire* 

So - - « GeneraTs engineers accepted and 
licked the assignment to build a General 
Combat Tire that bullets and even shell 
fire won't put out of action! 

For many months. The General Tire & 
Rubber Company has been in large scale 
production on this wholly new kind of 
fighting tire. 

Barrage balloons; gas masks; pontoons; 
life belts; assault boats; parachute boats; 
combat tires . . , these and numerous other 
implements of war now take the rubber 
that brought you General Tire Tf>p-Qi4ality 
in peacetime. 

For Victory , * , at home . , , save the rubber 



you have on your car. Hold your speed to 
35 mph; check the air pressure regularly; 
be sure your tires arc always in top condi- 
tion* Don*t waste a single mile of 
America's precious rubber. 

THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
Akron, Ohio 




GENERAL 
TIRE 



The Sign of Tire Inspection, Repairs and 
Recapping by Experts Who Know How 



COPVSKlHT, \Ul, THE GENERAL TlHt A RUaACR CO., AKnOH,OHI(l 




VICTORY WILL COME WITH THE RUBBER YOU SAVE 



1 



HELPING BURROUGHS USERS MEET TODAY'S PROBLEMS 
WITH THEIR PRESENT EQUIPMENT 
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Burroughs has been 
able to show many 
concerns how to 
obtain these and 
other vital reports 
as a by-product: 

Materials Used 

Costs by Profects 
* 

Labor Distribution 

by Accounts 
• 

Taxes Collected 

from Employees 
• 

War Bond Purchases 
by Employees 



Today it is frequently necessary to meet 
new accounting requirements with pres- 
ent equipment — and, i£ possible, with* 
out increasing the time required. 

In meeting such problems. Burroughs 
men can help you determine whether 
new records can be posted in combina- 
tion with present records , , - whether 
figures and statistics for new reports 
can be obtained as a by-product of regu- 
lar routines — or by utilizing your pres- 
ent equipment in some other manner. 

To avail yourself of Burroughs' tech- 
nical knowledge and experience, call 
the local Burroughs office. Or write — 

BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 



Burroughs 



★ FOR VICTORY— BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS ★ 



No Snoops 
Stop Scoops 

Continued from p^ge $8} 
thiil til a closed the location of the \ '■' ' 
Tank Corps, or whatever the outfit 
peot'd to be — an extremely importaiii 
bit of nitUtary information, 

To gH at those editors, the censors 
I have enlisted volunteer hfjpt'rs in 44 of 
the 48 states. They are managing' edi- 
I tors, journali-Sm professors, perhaps 
-Stale editortat aissociation ofBciats. who 
preach the censorship code over the 
rural areas of their dustrit tK 

They arc not on the federal pay roll. 
They are knowTi to the censsorship offter 
:is field missionnneii. and their value 
was demonstrated at the time of the 
PrcHident's secret trip. 

Shortly before the President left 
VVashlngrton. Mr Howard and two of his 
assistants spent a day on long distance 
telephones, asking their fltdd missionar- 
ies in 23 states on or near the presiden- 
tial route to remind their districts of the 
code restriction against mentioning the 
President's movementB unless autht pr- 
ized, 

I A reminder to fhe press 

THEY sent to the country editors the 
aame reminder that was sent to the na- 
tional press services, to managing edi- 

\ tors and other news and picture agen- 

1 cies- It said: 

The President is making a trip to a 
number of war plants and campw. He 
' plan5 to make no .npeechea or pubHc np- 
' pi-araricti-s. He will be accumpanied by 
[ representatives of the press services who 
will report on the trip in due course. 

Until they do, attention la called to the 
code restrict ion that, for reasons of safe- 
ty, nothing be published locally or other- 
wise about the President's movements or 
whereabouts estcepl on authority. In this 
instance the only appropriate authority 
will be the White House. 

You will notice that the word "order" 
does not appear in that n^mmder, Tlie 
Censorship Office never ''orders" any- 
thing. It 'Vequcsts" without threat of 
crackdown. Compliance with the re- 
quest is voluntary. 

Still no newspaper has deliberately 
printed something it knew was restrict- 
ed. The office ban been asked : 

**What will you do if we don't go 
along ?** 

The answer to that one Is : 

*'Well, it's a voluntary code. We can 
appeal to public opinion. That\s about 
all.*^ 

Only one such appeal has come »o far. 
When Russian Foreign Commissar 
Molotoff was about to arrive in Wash- 
ington by air the Office of Censorship 
distributed a notice w^hich said: 

"The White House will be the sole 
appropriate authority for any informa- 
tion on movements within a short time 
of a Russian diplomat/' 

That notice simply told the press that 
a Russian diplomat was about to arrive, 
and asked them not to mention hts 
presence until the White House an- 
nounced it. aji amiouncement not ex- 
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pectpd until the diplom<at was safely 
home. 

Mo lot off 's flying crew created a sen- 
sation wherever they went in public. 
Cro\^'ds formed around them on the 
streets. It was obvious that they were 
Eus^sian airmen, and it was an easy 
guess that they had flown a diplomat to 
a White House conference. 

But only one new5>paper mentioned 
that possibility. That was a coliimniKt's 
remark that "the local communist^i are 
saying that Molotoff is in this country/' 

Byron Price shortly thereafter issued 
a public statement applauding the broad 
cooperation in holding up the story. He 
also expressed regret that a columnist 
on the Philadelphia Dai??/ News broke 
the ban. Since then, as it had been up to 
that point, the Philadelphia Daily Ncu^f 
has been scrupulously careful in its ob* 
servance of the code. 

Holding news 'til released 

ANOTHER grand example of coopera- 
tion was the handling of the Wasp story. 
There were 1,900 survivors of that ship 
home on furlough in this country for a 
month before the sinking was an- 
nounced, and just about ev^ery one of 
them was talking his head off about how 
he was saved. 

Almost every newspaper interviewed 
at least one of those sailors, and held 
up the mterview until the Navy an* 
nounced the loss officially. 

"We think those are swell examples of 
what can be done with voluntary co- 
op eration, and we like to think we are 
doing it without the support of law," 
the censors point out. 

Anyone looking back of the Office of 
Censorship for legal power may see the 
Espionage Act. That law applies to any- 
one who knowingly in any way attempts 
to give aid to the enemy, and any pub- 
lication that persists in publishing in- 
formation threatening the national se- 
curity is subject to prosecution. 

But, under that act, the prosecution 
must show that the accused had been 
attempting to aid the enemy, and that 
is not a matter concerning normal^ ev- 
eryday censorship. 

"We prefer to think we have no direct 
legal authority — that the whole struc- 
ture is based on voluntary cooperation," 
plain the censors. "It's a matter of 
ve^nd take." 
'"When Life magazine got up that 
piece raising hell about Detroit they 
submitted it to us for clearance. We 
didn't object as far as the American 
people are concerned. But we did object 
to sending the piece outside this coun- 
try because of the use enemies might 
make of it/' 

The censors stated their objections 
and Life decided to go ahead despite 
them, so the issue was stopped at the 
borders. It was stopped at the Canadian 
border by error, apparently, because 
there is no censorship between the 
United States and Canada- 
There was no hell raising, or threat of 
crackdown over the incident. Little, if 
any, of that can come from a voluntary 
organization, particularly from one 
whose chief. Byron PHee, has a favorite 
saying which goes : 

* 'Least said, soonest mended." 




How to make a rusty plow 
cut 3-inch armor plate 

Sounds impossible P Not a bit! All you do is ??teli the plow. For 
example, an old plow weighing 100 pounds supplies enough scrap 
metal for twelve 75 millimeter armor-piercing projectiles! 

This illustrates why Uncle Sam is urgently asking evciybody to 
turn in old iron and steeh In response, the people of the Northwest, 
in towns, in cities and on farms, are going dl! mt in salvaging scrap, 
Tn 1941, 177j985 tons of scrap rolled East and West ovei- the 
Northern Paci6c Railway. In the first six months of 1942, another 
1 1 1,263 tons swelled this total. 

In addition. Northern Pacific's own shops and yards 
have yielded, since Pear! Harbor, 50,000 tons of old 
metal- This scrap, together with commercial scrap 
collected along our line, is moving swiftly to stee! 
furnaces over the "Main Street of the Northwest/' 




"MAIN STREET OF THE 121^ NORTHWEST 



0 
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Pattern for Peace 



THE LEND LEASE PRINCIPLE probably will have to be con- 
tinued to rebuild Europe after the war, and payment of the recon- 
struction bill is something for the United States and Great Britain 
to be thinking about, according to the Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs, of London. 

After studying the grim post-war outlook for Europe, the Institute 
outlined these six steps for the planning and execution of the re* 
building job: 



1 • Establishment of u Reconstruction ortd Supply Authority to rcp^ 

rts^nt tht wholf AllusJ effort, and trstabhiihmcnt of a Ministry of Eco- 
nomic Welfare for Britain. 

2 • Formation of a non-profit corpOfatiOn fm^ccd by British, American 

and Allied Rovcmmcnts to own all bulk commodities. »ych as wheat and 
coalt to awvirc flexibility in ti^nignmE shipping supplies. 

3 ■ Creation of o medical relief organ iiotion. 

4 • Appointment of a di rector-gen erol of Iranspoft, who would eoopcr. 

ntr t,U>5tly with thtr Recon&l.ruction and Supply Authority, to control both 
shipping and inland transport, mnd communieatton$, 

5 * Early consideratiort of thd problems of transporting foreign labor 

nnd Wilt pri-ionrr» in Germany, and war refLigrr> 

6 • Extension of the I end -loose principle after the war, with its succti 

d^pertdintt on fuiann.il ;irr»mgcmcnt5 to be made between the United Statefi 
and Britain. Thr t* jxjri on the Institute*it study point* out thiit there can 
be no immcilnif' rr vc'tsion lo *i free ccoficrmy in Europe be<:ause there will 
be slight rt' I tit ion between needs and ability to pay. 



Blueprints for 
Feather Beds 



rCovihtiurJ fr*>m jmtjr i H 
One of thc'jsc is Sir William BeveridK**, 
;t director of tlie London School of 
Kvonomics. and he ha-s aaid: 

* What about . . . the rifjht to man* 
ntfc onf\f (Hvn hunintUMf . . . Private 
control o/ the ntntn^ of prorin^'t^Qn, 
it:hatevi'r might be mtd far it on oihcT 
firtmnd^f. cunmtt hv dc^trribtrd o.t ftn 
efmeniiat librrfti of thr British prajff* " 

Another Is Honoriibh* JvisUce A 
tus Andrewes Uthwall, whose «ubi -iv. 
mUlee on post-war ri*building ha^ in- 
troducfd its report with an explaniitlon 
that the recommendations are baned on : 

, , , the ai»3umptlon that nati > 
ning i« intended to bci . . . a i ii 
feature of the adniinifitration <it .tt -iual 
iifTalni of this country, 

*'lt recoj^nizeR,*' the report continues, 
''that this involves the Hubordination la 
the public good of the personal interest 
and wishes of the landowneri*/' 

All of which sounds iks though it 
mighl; have been plucked from branches 
of the same tre^^ on which grew the n^- 
marks of Prof. Alvin H. Hansen i»f Har- 
vard University quoted by the Chieag^o 
Journal of Commt * last June 28. Dr* 
Hansen is reported to have been discuss- 
ing the continued growth of pow<rr in the 
administrative branch of government. 
He is quoted : 

"Other extraordinary powers, such as, 
for instance, to effect wholesale social 
reforms, will be delegated lo the admin- 
istration which will retain most, if not 
all. of its present extraordinary w^artimc 
powers* 



ThereS o new design for 
living on the drawing 
boards of England 
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*lt is felly to think we can return to 
norma] after the war." 

Dr. Hansen fipeaks with a note of au- 
thority, because is a foremost con- 
sultant to Washington'H National He- 
sources Planning Board, He also was 
associated with Justice Felix Frank- 
furt en former dean of Harrard Lfaw 
School and a very ^ood friend of Harold 
Laski, professor of political science of 
the London School of Economics. 

The Laski voice has a familiar ring in 
official Washington, as well as in the 
ears of many of the planners bluepnnt- 
ingr social changes for the post-war Eng- 
land of tomorrow. 

Churchill had reservations when he 
turned over to these pedagogues the job 
of planning post' war England. 

**A word about the functions of the 
Minister charged with the study of post- 
war problems and reconstructions,*' he 
told the House of Commons shortly 
after the appointment. "*lt is not his 
task to make a new world, comprising 
a new Heaven . , . the scope . . . has re- 
gard to national unity on the one hand 
and about three years limit on the oth- 
er." 

An unlifnited schedule 

BUT that hasn't checked the phmncrs. 
No time limit appears on their schedule 
for a rigidly regimented England in 
which the individual would be guided 
by a central planning scheme, rather 
than by his own initiative or effort^ and 
in which free economy would be trans- 
formed into a leftist system of control, 

Arthur Greenwood, present Parlia- 
mentary leader of Britaln*s Labor Party, 
was original head of the plans commit- 
tee. He was replaced shortly by Sir Wil- 
li an Jo Witt, another Laborite. 

The studies of reconstruction prob- 
lems have been conducted mainly by 
three subcommittees: the Beveridge 
Committee inquiring into post-war so- 
cial security, the IJthwatt Committee 
on building de\'elopment and recon- 
struction of damaged areas, and the 
Scott Committee on the preservation or 
rehabOitation of rural life. 

These committees were appointed 
more than a year ago. Their studies 
have been completed and their recom- 
mendations made. They may not have 
been able to create the new Heaven 
against which the Prime Minister 
warnSfl but, if the recommendations are 
carried out, they will most certainly 
have been able to convert the economy 
of England into something totally alien 
to the Anglo-Saxon tradition. 

Although the Beveridge subcommit- 
tee's report has not yet been made pub- 
lic in full, ad%'ance predictions of its 
findings tend to show that they will fit 
in with the views its chairman has ex- 
pressed on many previous occasions. 

In his book "Planning Under Social- 
ism/* published before the war, Bever- 
idge advocated an economic general 
staff which would control the details of 
national production and regulate foreign 
and domestic trade generally. 

This conception of a bureaucratic au- 
thority to replace the natural w^orkings 
of laws of supply and demand was put 
forward again in a speech in London 
early this summer. 



"National plannliig/' Beveridge itaid, 
"means that someone, on behalf of the 
state, makes a design of how the nepds 
of all cltissens can be met by the use of 
their resources and that the power of the 
state is used to insure that effect is given 
to tlie design. ... We cannot trust to the 
maintenance of employment by the price 
mechanism. , . . National planning may 
mean the replacement of competitive 
private enterprise for profit, by public 
monopoly not for profit.*' 

The Beveridge recommendations are 
expected to do away with the funda- 
mental motive of the economic system 
as hitherto known in democratic coon* 
tries a man's desire to earn an indi- 
vidual income and provide a future for 
his family. 

The individual would not need to 
strive for his own and his family*s se- 
curity. The state would provide social 
security from birth to death irrespec- 
tive of occupation or income. There 
would be a national irreducible income 
for everyone of about eight dollars a 
week which, considering the difference 
in purchasing power, wouJd equal an in- 
conie of $15 to $20 a week in the United 
States. 

Everyone would receive free medical 
service, and the Government would even 
pay death benefits. The recommenda- 
tions are also expected to include ma- 
ternity allowances for mothers and fam- 
ily benefits depending on the number of 
children. 

This idea has found favor among per- 
sons of all shades of opinion in Britain in 
recent years. The Socialists have advo- 
cated it with the claim that children 
are the chief cause of poverty^ while per- 
sons of less radical opinion contend that 
family allowances would tend to arrest 
the falling birth rate which* if not 
checked, will result in a declining popu- 
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lation. 

The methods of financing this am- 
bitious program of social security have 
not yet been revealed. It is expected that 
individuals would make some contribu- 
tions weekly from their incomes for a 
part of the cost of the scheme's general 
features, the Government making up 
the rest. The cost of providing family 
allowances, however, would be borne 
altogether by the State. Labor was 
against these, until this year, when the 
Trade Union Congress voted to support 
a universal non-contributory scheme. 

Certain aspects of the Uthwatt Com- 
mittee's report are quite as revolution- 
ary. Its function was to devise plans for 
post-war building development. The re- 
port recommends that the Government 
arrogate to itself functions now per- 
formed by realtors. It also sets in mo- 
tion the first steps looking to the nation^ 
alization of the land. 

This subcommittee, like all the others, 
assumes that state control in Britain 
has come to stay. 

The Uthwatt Committee recommends 
that the right to develop all land out- 
side built-up areas be taken away from 
the present owmers and vested in the 
State. The owners would be compensat- 
ed but only when the land is actually 
taken for development and only on the 
basis of its value in March, 1939. It 
makes no general provision for the fact 
that prices of other things have gone 
up since the war. 

The vesting of such rights of devel- 
opment in the State would be ensured 
by prohibiting any development that did 
not have state consent. No longer would 
the Englishman be able to build a dream 
cottage for his old age in any spot in 
England except by permission of a 
Whitehall bureaucrat. 

On the other hand, the landowner 




"Better yell to him to whisHe. We're conning 
to some grode crossings/' 
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wn^sT^f h;iv€ no choice in parting uith 
■ property if the Govommcnt 
: The Slalr would have com- 
puliiory |>ow<?r to acquirer any J and when 
wanted for public purpose*; or approved 
private deveiripment. After .'icquiring 
the land* the GovprTin^i n! sf if did not 
want it for public ^ rant 
private interests 1 p it 

in an approved manner but they would 
be permitted only to lease or rent the 
property, the Governiment being the 
landlord. 

In the report, the State is not to take 
over ri^rhljs of development in built-up 
areas in tow^ns or villageja, with one ex- 
ception. OwnerH of property blitzed by 
Ge-rnian bombing's would have to cede 
their rightH of rode%*elopmcnt to the 
State. 

Tlie report of the third major sub- 
committee, the Scott Committee on 
Land Utili^sation in Rural Areae^ could 
have been almost written by one of the 
farm blocs in Wai^hinKton, This commit- 
tee, also, assumes that war- time con- 
trols will be carried over permanently 
into Britaln*s peace-economy* It recom- 
mends that British agricullure be main- 
tained at the war-time ba^iB. 

This committee, like the others, ninK 
riot in its mania for national planning^. 
It advocates among other things, the 
establishment of a fitatutory panel of 
paid architects to supervise the design 
of rural housing^. 



The Federation frankly acknowledges 
that the Briti.sh policy in regard to post- 
war foreig^n trade is at variance with 
American ideas, Britain expects to fol- 
low n *^onrse of '"directive imports"— 
> »rtfj only from such f»vorseas 
Cf'- are wnlling^ to accept pay- 

mt^nU* in British exports. To make such 
a policy wr rT-Mh!*' ht p- rt and exptirt 
controls ar- rtrnn politi- 

cal and ^ generally 
advocate the wweep^ng away of all 
post-war trade barriers that are dis- 
criminatory and faclhtate trade between 
particular countries at the expense of 

OthlTS. 

Similarly the study "General Prlncl* 
pies of a Po-^t-War Eronomy'* made by 
the London Chamber <if Commerce, Brit- 
ain's most influential Chamber with a 
direct membership of 9,000 firms and an 
associate membership of 50,000 more, 
seems to have the cooperation of the 
United States uppermost in its mmd. In 
emphasizmg the importance of a healthy 
international trade for post-war recov* 
ery, it remarks : 

The outlook which exprcsnes Itself In 
such phrasefi of economic belligerency as 
^'capturing markets" muiit be changed to 



one of "good nelght>orllne««,** . . . The 

^uccos&ful nations g^et others into unpay- 
able debl. Th** rrwnrd i>f tfucces» being 
power overt' md ihe penally 

for failure t 'ude. the strug- 

gle for a *'fa\": jre ha.** larKf*ly 

(ibscured in th** ^ho naU«tn the 

real purpo^ie of : ^ itjoal trade. 

The Chamber's report recommend?? 
system of blocked credits to replai t 
what are now unfuvorabU? trade bal- 
ances which Impair the exchange value 
of a nation's currency. 

These are the blueprints put forward 
for Britain's post* war economy. Some 
of the planw are already in effect tus war 
measures, the fate of others in tem- 
porarily in abeyance. In the past Eng^- 
lish speaking nations have maintained 
close ties not only because their speech 
and political structuroa were akin, but 
also because their ideologrics and eco- 
nomic structures were similar* 

Whether these ties will be ail close 
if the full desi^s of Britain's planners 
are put into effect, it is not for Jtie tti 
say, nor is it for me to predict whether 
the United States will, as she has done 
with other war-time experiments of 
Britain, adopt them for her own. 



BEILRINGERS 



Subsidized farmers 

THE report recommends that, in post- 
war Britain, farmer.** fjhall receive all 
possible amenities of modern living at 
the expense of the rest of the commu- 
nity » "An appropriate reorganization of 
the distributive side" of the public util- 
ity industry would assure them elec- 
tricity and gas. What form of appro- 
priate reorganization can economically 
bring gus, electricity* and water to all 
the sparse population of Britain's rural 
areas the report does not specify. 

If all the Committee's recommenda- 
tions are carried out, life on a dude 
ranch in America wnJl be torture com- 
pared with that on a British farm. 

In the discussions of post-war plans 
for Britain, there Is always one under- 
lying assumption— the United States 
will fully cooperate In resuscitating in- 
ternational trade, without which Great 
Brita in knows that its standard of living 
win have to fall immeasurably. 

The powerful Federation of British 
Industries in its plans for post-war Re- 
construction, adopted April 15, boldly 
states ; 

To carry out the tasks of re const rue- 
n continuing international cooperation 
11 be needed . . - cooperation with our 
Allies during the war is the necessary 
jitarting point for an eventual wider in-- 
ternational collaboration after the m^ar* 
, . . We must bear in mind that at the 
end of the war the U. S. A. will be the 
world's most important economic unit 
and that success in reconstruction will 
depend largely on the part which Amer- 
ica is prepared to play in It. ... It is es- 
sential that the United Kingdom and the 
US. A, should have an agreed policy^ 
<From "Reconstruction.** Published by 
Federation of British Industries, April, 
1942. p 




Oil Saver — Award Winner 

Winner of the Cadillac Motor Car Company's top production 
award, Edgar Gaston {left), floor sweeper, receives his award 
for an idea that saves hundreds of gallons of oil. Precision 
machines in the aviation division cut through an oil film. 
Gaston noticed that, when he dumped his scrap "truck, the 
high grade oil was lost; suggested a truck with a false bottom 
into which oil drains to be used again. Here he receives cita- 
tion from General Manager Nicholas Dreystadt 
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INDUSTRY IS ON «k EIGHT-DAY WEEK 





I 



Seven t\a\s a wrek Anieru-a is doins oiip of iho zrt^uie^i 
jobs of pniduetjon ihe \%'orltl lia* ever kiKiwa. We are liv- 
ing with one part of that job here at Alcoa, where over 
Beventy thousaiid. men and women are producing Ahimi- 
num in quan titles that were mere fantasy yesterday* 

But there *s an eighth day tucked in among the few 
open spac(?s in the ^even-day week. Enginecrti arp able 
to squeeze in some important Imaginrrrmg about post- 
war products — planning that will help convert war 
jobs into peace jobs. 

For instance: 

Idflgine what l,tH)0 pounds less weight in the 
automobde of the future would mean in performance, 
gas ceonomy and tire Ufe, Then engineer it down 




to tlie realizHliiiii lUal IJKJO pruind^^ ran be lakeri off 
by using, say, 5(H) pounds of Ahnninum per car. 

ISow translate pofrsibiiitieg such as these iniu youf 
own busmess, 

AJuniinum costs ]ess today. New methodB, teeh- 
niques, processes, and new forms of metal romlng out of 
the war effort will all be availabJc for ihv as-v ut-untoid 
possibilities m tomorrow'^!* pt^atetime products and 
peacetime service?*. 

Our eighth day is devoted to helping Imagineers 
throughout industry use the poteotialitici^ of Alcoa 
Aluminum in bettering the new ideas they are dreaming 
up. Aluminum Company of America, 212S Gtdf 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 



ALCOA 




INUM 
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The O.P.A. Lifts the Lid 



f Continued from paffc 27} 
nge groci?r will have to make only Iiasty 
computatiorts to arrive at his new ceil- 
ing price and to make a note of this for 
record purposes. 

Thr00; simplify enforcement of 



a frrocer's March ceiling: was abnormal- 
ly low. Increases %vill vary from store 
to store, but none will be large. It i.s 
possible that your storekeeper may 
mark his ceiling priee up more than 
once if his net costs for an item Increase 




"If you til ink any increase 
merthant about it . He must 



O.P.A. rulings in the retail food field. 
It can be seen readily that an Inspector 
can check easily any price in any retail 
store included in the order simply by 
obtaining the store's invoices, adding 
the percentage allowed for the particu- 
lar cominodity, and comparing this 
with the price charged. 

More foods will be stocked 

EXPLAINING botli prf»hiibk* results 
and expected acj vantages, Mr. Hender- 
son said: 

'This action was taken to permit 
certain essential foods to flow through 
wholesale and retail channels to the 
consuming public. Many stores have 
been unable to restock these items be- 
cause increases in costs at the growing 
and processing levels have meant that 
neither the wholesaler nor retailer 
eould stock and sell the goods under 
his March ceiling prices. 

*'Even though this regulation will 
result ^n a rise in certain food prices 
in many stores, it now makes it possible 
for the averagt'^ houst*wife to buy many 
of these foods more cheaply than if she 
were compell cd to shop for them only 
in stores with ceiling prices so high 
that they could continue to carry them. 

*This regulation applies to a limited 
group of foods- not all foods. This 
means that your grocer can apply new 
ceilings only on the listed foods, not 
others. 

"Not every Item in these groups will 
be marked up, either only those where 



is too great, speak to your 
keep a record of every price" 



again during the adjustment period. 

"If you think any increase is too 
great, speak to him about it; ask him 
to tell you how he arrived at that ftgiire. 
Remember, too, that he must keep a 
record of every new ceiling price, to- 
gether v^ith his general list of ceiling 
prices, and you can ask 
to see this record at any 
lime. 

"If you are convinced 
itfter examining his 
reeords that he is charg- 
ing more than his legal 
ceiling should be, write 
to your War Price and 
Eationing Board, giv- 
ing complete details, 
Remember, your cost 
of living and your 
neighbor's are vital to 
the war effort. You can 
help in our national bat- 
tle against rising prices 
and the danger of infla- 
tion by refusing to pay 
more than the legal 
c'eiUng. It is . . . your 
duty to shop only in 
those stores which an' 
displaying their ceiling 
prices." 

Explaining why there 
were several types of 
mark-ups given, 0,P.A. 
said that food prices al- 
ways have varied as to 
class of store, location 
and volume of business. 



(Not mentioned was efficiency of man- 
agement.) Relief made available by the 
new formula wtU raise the ceilings of 
only the hardest -pressed distributors, 
but it is available to every classiflca- 
tion. Many stores, like many wholesale 
houses, were selUng these U products 
during March on the basis of average 
inventories accumulated months previ- 
ously at lower prices. As these inven- 
tories have been depleted, many dis- 
tributors—squeezed between a low ceil- 
ing and a high replacement cost— sim- 
ply quit buying. 

The difference between **high" and 
"low" March ceilings depends to a great 
extent on several factors, O.P.A. says. 
Some stores average inventories and 
pass the bencflLs of low-priced buys on 
to the consumer. They naturally had 
low March ceilings. Other stores mark 
up their retail prices to keep pace with 
increases at the wholesale level, re* 
gardless of inventory on hand. Such 
stores obviously had higher March ceil- 
ings. 

Prices still must be posted 

BOTH the wholesale and retail regula* 
tions require that no sales may be made 
at a price adjusted under the new form- 
ula until the seller has filled out an of- 
ficial report form listing the product, 
net cost, allowed mark-up, old ceiling 
price and new ceiling price, and has 
posted the new ceiling price in a place 
plainly visible to the shopper. However, 
the retailer niajf begin selling before 
filing these recorded prices with the 
0<P,A, War Price and Rationing Boards. 

The seller must keep the forms up- 
to-date and retain them until official 
O.P.A. filing dates — December 1-10 for 
wholesalers and January 1-10 for re- 
tailers. Wholesalers must file with their 
state or district O.P.A. offiee, retailers 
with their local War Price and Ration* 
ing Boards. 

Food industry representatives have 




*'We learned thot 'costs' aren't 
'costs' in O.P.A. rulings'' 
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The right to worship as tve please 



THE CHURCH, to the enemies of America, 
is a monstrosity to be destroyed. They 
would padlock its doors and send our chil- 
dren goose-stepping in search of new gods. 
They would substitute pagan rites for the 
simple, sustaining beauty of our commemora- 
tion of the birth of Christ. 

So today America is at war— a war we're 
going to win. We are determined that our 
church bells will never be stilled; that every 
American shall have freedom to worship God 
in bis own way; that Christmas and the spirit 
of Christmas shall live. 

That is the solemn pledge of fighting 
Americans on the war fronts. That is the 
solemn pledge of working Americans on the 
home front. That is the solemn pledge of 
the Southern Railway System and its officers 
^d employees. To its fulfillment we have 
dedicated all of our transportation services 
and facilities, gratefully putting war trans- 
portation needs ahead of every other trans- 
portation need. 

This year, we have carried about two mil- 
lion men in uniform; almost one million in 
3,366 special trains; another half million in 
13 174 extra cars on regular trains; and still 
another half million traveling on the low 
furlough fares granted to all members of 
Uncle Sam's armed forces. 



This year, we have operated 1,592 extra 
sections of our regular trains, to take care 
of overflow crowds. 

This year, we have handled more tons of 
freight than we evet handled in all our half- 
cenrury of service. We have done the job 
so smoothly and so efficiently as to bring the 
highest praise from government and army 
officers, for most of this huge tonnage is 
war freight. 

Above all, we have kept plugging away, 
day and night, to fulfill the railroad industry's 
solemn pledge "to meet to the full the de- 
mands of commerce and the needs of na- 
tional defense." 

So far we have met these needs "to the 
full." And we will continue to meet them 
to the full— if they can be met by the ultimate 
in devotion, courage, resourcefulness and 
human strength. For we know that the world 
will enter upon a happier and a brighter 
era when Victory comes— an era in which 
there will be a new concept of the majesty of 
the soul and the real meaning of "peace, 
good will toward men." 
That is worth fighting for! 



President* 

SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 



THE SOUTHERN SERVES THE SOUTH 
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mlBed many qu^atlons about the new 
formula. For pjc ample, in setting a per- 
centaije mark*np for all .stores in cer- 
tain classes O.P.A. is overlooking' the 
fact that many stores are operated 
efhciefitly and many aron't. These per- 
centages naturally work to the benefit 
of the more efficient. 

Furthermore, although the formula 
permits both independent wholesalers 
and retailers to add a mark-up on the 
foods they handle, chain groups and 
large independents who have for years 
been performmg the functions of the 
wholesaler add only o»p mark-up, which 
is lower than the independent's mark- 
up alone! 

O.P,A, ansv^'ers this by saying that 
the chains have never included a whole- 
sale mark-up in their price policies and 
that the overall mark-ups were deter- 
mined after careful jjurveys of the field, 
in which an "average" fair mark-up for 
all chains was evolved, taking into con- 
sideration their mark-ups of this and 
past years. (This is only partly true* 
because many chains have added five 
per cent or less for wholesale functions 
performed.) 

Merchants took issue 

INDUSTEV represenlalive.s in prelimin- 
ary O.P.A. conferences on the new for- 
mula took issue immediately both v%ith 
the Idea of O.P.A. setting percentages 
^or all stores and with the percentages 
nounced. 

These representatives pointed out that 
the margins were too low and that, if 
such mark-ups became general, service 
stores < which feature delivery and oth* 
er sendees) would be driven first into 
the cash-and-carry business — and, 
eventually, into bankruptcy. 

"Whether you like it or not, gentle- 
men, a man still must make a fair profit 
to stay in business," one of these rep- 
resentatives said. 

A, C. Hoffman, director of O.P-A.*s 
food price division, who announced the 
new formula, commented with some 
heat that "I*d be more impressed if there 
were more red ink in the grocery in- 
dustry as a whole." He said that the in- 
dustry's financial position this year 
seems to be as strong as ever, 

OP,A. officials generally, in conversa- 
tions, leave the impression that they 
think the financial position of the 
various branches of the food Industry, 
retailing particularly, permits experi- 
ments with ideas tliat would not be per- 
tinent if the mdtistry were in a "weak" 
financial position. 

Another question that arises as a re- 
It of study of the percentage-formula 
regulations is this: Why were labor- 
costs incurred in packaging goods pur- 
chased in bulk by large independents, 
wholesalers and chain stores ruled out 
in the price of the goods under consid- 
eration ? 

O.P.A. answers that this question was 
not considered simply because it was 
"overlooked." Industry spokesmen 
themselves, they say. did not bring it up. 
However, at the same time, the spokes* 
men pointed out that costs of packaging 
and processing of coffee bought in bulk 
were allowed. 

Just how this may affect a retailer 



who processes bulk goods may be read- 
ily seen : 

Retailer A buys a ton of prunes cost- 
ing (for simplicity's sake) $100, and 
has to pay $20 to have them cleaned 
and packaged in his warehouse. He can 
still add a mark-up of 2T per cent to the 
$100. but not to the $120. 

Meantime, Retailer B buys a ton of 
packaged prunes for $120. He can add 
his 27 per cent mark-up to the $120. 

Retailer A's gross profit would be 
$7;00. Retailer B would make $32.40, 
to be exact. 

If a retailer sella many prunes, the 
difference in the long run would be con- 
siderable.'. 

"CosH" has funny definitions 

JUST why cofTee was considered on this 
point, but prunes and other items were 
not, was not made clear in spite of the 
angle that they were ^'overlooked" by 
industry representatives themselves. In- 
dustry representatives, as a matter of 
fact, say that these points were not 
overlooked : 

'*We never could determine in the 
pre-announcenient conferences, what 
was meant by 'costs* in the new rul- 
ings/* the representatives say. '*VVe 
hoped that 'costs' meant costs of tlie 
foods laid down at the retail door— as 
it does in reality — but we were amazed 
to learn that *eosts* could mean only 
the^ 'costs* designated by O.P.A., which 
seems to want to overlook some very 
real ones," 

Second, this new formula will likely 
encourage retailers to seek higher* 
priced commodities In the food groups 
affected, since it is obvious that the 
higher the price to them, the greater 
their gross profit. 

0,P.A. emphasizes that these are not 
"hoped for" results. Food industry rep- 
resentatives themselves say thai these 
factors are not the result of the princi- 
ple of simplicity ostensibly motivating 
the men who evolved the formula* but 
come about because of ambiguity in the 
language and arbitrary interpretations 
of the new regulations by 0»P*A. attor* 
neys, who are not familiar with prob- 
lems in the food industry. 

Vol If me must be considered 

THE larger indc^peiKlonts in Class V 
($250,000 or more volume annually > 
and the chain stores say it Is obviously 
unjust to commit them to low profit 
margins in view of the fact that these 
small niargms are based on heavy vol* 
ume. which scarcities will likely de- 
crease* 

O.P.A, spokesmen have two replies: 
"We can't cross the bridge of decreas* 
ing volume until we come to it* These 
regulations are for today and if. in six 
months, some flexibility is needed in the 
percentages, we will consider that situa- 
tion. 

"Just look at the overall profits of the 
chains and the big independents and 
quit worrying about them. If they lose 
on these 11 items^ — as they won't — ^many 
of them would have suffered long ago, 
since they had more loss* leadens two 
years ago than 11." 

A provision of the new regulation 



setting May 11. 1942. as the period from 
which retailers can compute the per- 
centages on goods purchased may cause 
trouble for some retailers who have 
goods bought before that date. 

For example, one large retailer re- 
ports that he has several tons of dried 
apples, bought more than a year ago. He 
tried to learn from O.PA. whether or 
not he could use last year's price in com* 
puting his sales price, or should he use 
the cost price of the apples in May 7 

He hasn't been answered yet. 

Further complicating the problem of 
dried fruits is the fact that they were 
"frozen" at the processing level by or- 
der of the War Production Board on 
August 10, and that the only ones avail- 
able — in some cases— for the retail trade 
now are in warehouses, or in retail out- 
lets. 

Should the mark*up be on the price 
of the fruits w^hen bought, when the 
freeze order went Into effect, or when 
the new O.P.A. formula took effect? 

Further complicating the new rule is 
the fact that O.P.A, attorneys have 
never defined the word "purchase." Re- 
tailers would like to know if, for in- 
stance, sending a wire to a wholesaler 
and ordering goods which he does not 
ha%'e is a **purchase." Would they be 
bound to set their new prices on the 
basis of the price in effect when the or- 
der was given, or when it was deliv- 
ered ? 

In the case of many agrfculttiral prod- 
ucts, ceiling prices at the processor level 
have been raised since orders were sent 

in. 

If the "purchases" went into effect 
at the time the processor received the 
order, although he had no goods to sell 
at the time, the final price at retail level 
would be lower when delivery was final- 
ly made. 

Seek old mark-ups 

RETAIL representatives in Washington, 
con\'inced that the new method of ar- 
riving at prices is to be extended, are 
demanding, as a group, that retail stores 
of all kinds be given celling prices that 
will allow them their traditional mark- 
up. 

"This would not be as inflationary as 
it sounds,** they say, '*In reality, it would 
amount to 'parity' for the grocer, the 
dry goods store, and all the other thou- 
sands of retailers, as well as for the 
farmer and the laborer. 

"Granted that the Government wants 
retailers to stay in busmess, then they 
must operate at a profit. 

"Mr. Hoffman, present director of the 
Food Price Division. O.P.A.. wrote as 
recently as 1940 these words: 'It Is evi- 
dent from the profit margins (of retail 
stores) that earnings do not represent 
a very large part of the margin between 

farmer and consumer Obviously, the 

total marketing spread would not be 
reduced greatly even by the complete 
rlitninafion of all earnings to capital 
invested in food enterprises.' 

"If that was tnie then, certainly it Is 
no less true now» because profits (after 
taxes) have fallen. It would increase 
the cost of living about one per cent for 
retailers to have parity. 

** Justice demands it for them." 
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A NATION WITHOUT CIVILIANS! 



As America grasps the true 
meaning of total war the term 
^'civilian/' as it was once under- 
stoodj becomes increasingly 
empty. Virtually everyone in the 
nation plays some part in keep- 
ing America going— a vital factor 
in achieving victory. 

In this effort, loss to anyone ts 
loss to all. Loss by fire is especi' 
ally serious since the resulting 
damage is in man-poweft tna* 
chine-power^ materials^ or all 
three. We can afford to squander 



none of these war essentials. 

Thus America at war has an 
obligation to take every possible 
precaution against the outbreak 
of fire in any instance; further, 
to see that all property is ade- 
quately insured. These wise and 
necessary precautions will help 
importantly to keep America "in 
there punching" until the Axis 
is vanquished for all time. 

Alt of us should bear in mind 
the urgent obligation: 
Be EXTRA Careful about Fires. 



FIRE 



t^THE HOME 



NEW YORK 
AUTOMOBILE ★ MARINE INSURANCE 
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No Business 




BUSINESS constantly brings out 
new products and new less critical 
moteriols for making old ones 

★ ★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★ 



T • TAPERED pmm l>iu-lj Imi tl*-. art* now boini,' made 
from a i*5*iiiheltc. Quality compart's wt-ll with the best Oriental 
hoK briulles und Ihey havr resilience. iQUKhn<?jaa, find Inertness 
to paint mgredienu*. 

2 • AIR-RAID warning c^in be jrlven by ji|>ecial apparatus 
deveioped for iii*e on carrier currents !*uperim posed on regtilftr 
house current. Yellow, bin*?, red. and white ^ilK'nals may be 
aent from the power station and recci%'cd on any unit plus:gt"d 
into the hoiijie circuit or audible signals may be nent. 

3 • A LtNOI^EUM is now made that ib non-spa rkinj? from 
static electricity yet provhles ade(|uiite protection a^^ainftt ac- 
cidental (^roundlnj^ from service voltages It was produced 
especially for use* where solvent vapors, dust, or powder may 
t*jvc explobive mixtures. 

4 • A NOVEL utility machine for tractors works as a 
bulldozer or af? a clam shovel. In addition to regular cut and 
fill work, Jt will remove stumps and boulder«, Capacitiea from 
one to four cubic yards. It Ib hydrauLlcally controlled from 
the driver's seat» 

5 • RUBBER V-belts that give more ser%*ice with greater 
streng-th and leBs stretch are now being made with endless 
steel cords instead of fabric or cord Interior con h true ti on. 

6 • ZINC is now^ electro-plated on sheet steel as a substi* 
lute In many uses for nickel, tin* and other coating metals. 
The coating is highly resistant to corrosion and wlthsiands 
.•^tumping and othc^r fabricating ope rat Urns. 

7 • A SYNTHETIC resin is now being used to make a 
yarn with elastic properties. It can be u^ed to make a number 
of articles formerly made of rubber and In resistance to ann- 
llght, body acids, emd humidity It Is b-uperlor to rubben 

S • A NEW respirator for filtering dust U made of plastic 
to give less resistance to breathing combined with belter 
%ision. it is ynaffected by perspiration, Is easily cleaned, has 
easily replaceable iters. 

9 • A LOW power flexible electrical heating element is 
now made which can be furnished in almost any required 
length. It operates up to 750 degrees Fahrenheit, in wound 
on a fiber glass core and protected by a braided glass covering. 
Flexibility Is sufficient to permit it to be fitted snugly into 
tight spots. 

10 • ALCOHOL and many other flammable liquid fires are 
easily extinguished by a new powder carried in a W'ater stream. 
It floats on the lightest liquid surface and makes an airtight 
blaiiketing foam. 
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12 • A NF^v 
reiiutta for 
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to be long-taictuiK 
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• rant \» now made in powdet 
.-flfl ovrr the jKdnlji when ih* 
■.'.f*», dank baifementji. bnni-^ 
:inimals and to vegetath»ii 



14 ♦ cnrrr^TMAS cardi* are now being made with war 
ataJTip i Mt ihm they may he used as Christmas 
cards c» : a practical gift. 

15 • FOR emergency pumping, effpretiillv f)refighting on 

»h»pt>oard. there is a new aelf-prn- ■ pump driven 

by an nir-t*ooled engine that d* \ -nt a minute 

against 70 pounds pressure. It i.^ j a; i i. i. .t, j > timely when 
power s?ystemH are out of .ser\*lee. 

16 • A CONVETOR bell of great strength combined with 
fli'Xibllity is now made with a carcass of steel cables The 
extra strength with normal thlcknesH and fJexlbitity permiia 
greater t roughing and more capacity, 

17 • A HYDRAULIC test bench that can be wheeled about 
to make prc^fligbt checks of planes' hydraulic 4*ituipment with- 
out running the plane m<»loriJ l»* now made It can al«ij be 
U!4ed to pump hydraulic fiuid inlu ur out of the plane. 

18 • A NEW type airplane hangar iH made entirely of ply- 
wiKHi and laminated wood. It can be prefabricated to save 
erection time* is arch-Khap#.'d, quite strong. 

19 • FOR women welders there Is now made flame proof 
clothing of a treated fabric si mi Jar to terry cloth. Appearance 
and texture are not alTected by th** treatment, 

20 ^ ALSO for women welders there are tailored leather 
garments for protection without the usual shapeless look. 

21 • A SUBSTITUTE for corrugated steel sheets is now 
made from felt saturated with high melting point bituminous 
resins. They are rigid, light-weight, moi.*nu re-proof 




22 * A new «mall-iiied ambulsnce for ute in narrow factory 
aitic9 or other places not acces»ibU to « fuli-iUed ambulance h 
msde of a motor tcooter with a side car fttred with a covered 
itretrhrr six fret right inches long. The unit carrier the driver, an 
at Cendant, and one patient. It can alfto he Uied Si a luggage carrier, 

EniTuft's Note— This material Is gathered from the many 
sources to which Nation's Bl'sinkss has access and from tho 
flow of business news into our offices in Washington. Ftirthcr 
information on any of these items c&n be had by writing us. 
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History Should 
Show Them 



r^PPARENTLY dictators don\ read 
the right kind of liistory. Before Hit- 
ler marched into Russia, for instance, 
he probably studied NApolcon*s cam- 
paign and knew exactly what mis- 
takes he could avoid. But. one won- 
ders if he read the complaint of the 
French soldiers: 

*lt isn't enough to kill a Russian/' 
they said. "You have to push him be- 
fore he will fall down." 

German soldiers today are meeting 
that same Russian characteristic. 

We convert artns-making 

HITLER knew, too. that America had 
no armament industry, Bui he appar- 
ently didn't realise how quickly a 
southern casket manufacturer could 
turn to making tanks, shells, airplane 
landing field mats and parts of 
'*naval escort" vessels, or how soon a 
New York button manufacturer could 
convert to shell production. He should 
have known that, too. It's the Ameri- 
can way of fighting and has been since 
1776 when Roger Merrill, a Massachu* 
setts baker, converted his bread oven 
into furnaces in which he melted down 
scrap metal for cannon balls. 

In New York City. Wilber Marks- 
man, carriage maker for the exclusive 
trade only» turned caisson maker and, 
when the British occupied New York 
in September 1776, he fled with most 
of his working people and much of 
his equipment to New Jersey and later 
to Pennsylvania^ where he carried on. 

Jack Forrest of Maryland wras a 
cabinet maker specializing in fine ta- 
bles. With the revolution, he turned 
his genius to the manufacture of rifle 
stocks. There were others. 

In 1812. Martin Brooks, a simple 
Maine handyman with no education 
or particular talents, invented an as- 
r:emtty-line scheme which upped by 
several hundred per cent the produc- 
tion of ammunition cases. 

Martin Walsh of New Hampshire 
who had been building small pleasure 
sailing yachts for the rich found he 
could build speedy patrol vessels cap- 
able of mounting a small cannon. 

The Civil War found Virginia's 
Isaac Lewis making pistols for the 
Confederacy with machinery that had 
once made music boxes. 

On the Union side Ellery Rhodes of 
New York, who had been making 
plows, manufactured steel plating for 
the new iron-clads. 

True, we had no armament indus* 
try. We had, instead, ingenuity and 
an American tradition. 

—Simpson Ritter. 





1 •Under today's pressure of oH-oui' 
I produclion many executives ore dis^ 
covering importont facts about their 
plant equipment never so clearly 
revealed during less sirenuous oper* 
offon. This is focusing new attention 
on the performonce of Motor Control 
.,.on the real merit ond basic value 
of Cutler-Hammer's vertical confocf 
construction, the simple but effective 
engineering idea of designing Motor 
Control contacts to ope 'ate in a 
verflcal positiofi so they do not collect 
dust arid grime which Interferes wit^h 
their proper performance. No man 

CdpjTfjriit, 1942^ Cutkr-FIummef, tne. 



rtant than ever as 
Wprecedented demands 
on motorized machines 



need be told that dirty, sticky Motor 
Control contacts meon trouble, inter- 
ruptions to production, woste of oil- 
important time and manpower, 
needless mointenonce expense. 
These are not times to take chances. 
Utmost dependability is now more 
than a mere matter of dollar savings. 
Specify Motor Control by name- 
Insist on Cutler- Hammer Verfrcof 
Confocf Motor Control and see the 
difference, CUTLER- HAMMER, Inc. 
1251 St. Poui Avenue, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, Associate ; Conodlon 
Cutler-Hammer, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. 



CUTLER 



" /// 

'HAMMER^ i 




1892-1942 



50th anniversary 
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A few of the 200 entries that Ihe women jurors considered 



Blitzkrieg Against Hunger 



By CLARENCE M. LINDSAY 

SINCE modern armies also march on workers' 



w. 



nVES of industrial workers kept 
calling Mary Counselor, director of the 
Industrial Housing Center, Barker 
Brothers Corporation^ Los Angeles. 
Their husbands, working odd hours in 
the 24 hour war production schedule, 
carried lunch boxes, and their wive^ 
had to pack those boxes every day with 
food that was healthful, sustaining^ 
compact and not too repetitious. 

Furthermore, many children, return- 
ing to school, also carried their lunches. 
The same women frequently had to 
prepare these. 
The job was taxing their ingenuity. 
Some of them decided to take the 
problem to Miss Counselor. 
'"Couldn't she do something?" 
She could* 

She held a Lunch Box Derby/' 
First step was to invite professional 

70 



stomochs^ it is important to increase the fire power of^ 
the lunch box. In Los Angeles they did that 



home economists of Southern Cali- 
fornia to submit nutritionally correct 
lunches as entries. Result was 200 
lunch box displays, including midnight 
snacks for swing shift workers, box 
lunches for graveyard shift workers, 
food for those who liked to eat before 
they went to bed — and those who 
didn't. 

Cost of lunch displayed was not to 
exceed 30 cents. 

The Aircraft Women's Club selected 
wivea of 12 industrial workers to act 
as a jury, each selecting what she re- 
garded as the 12 most usable lunches. 



Their choices were turned over to th 
National Nutrition Association, 

Entries were displayed for two days, 
viewed by almost 16,000 persons, man 
of them women who spent several 
hours taking notes. Others interested 
included Cal-Tech University, Mer- 
chants and Manufacturers Association, 
the public relations departments of 
several plants and dietitians and food 
experts. 

Today fewer men open their lunch 
boxes and exclaim: 

"What! Ham sandwiches and appl' 
pie — again?" 



4 
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ness is spider silk 



MOST any woman discover a common spider in 
her living room, and she will grab the handiest 
weapon with which to alter its status to ex-j^pider. 
Should the intruder be a Black Widow, the woman 
can be expected to dramatize for friends her perilous 
brush with poisonous death. 

"Most any woman," however, does not apply to 
Mrs. Nan Songer of Yucaipa. Calif. 

She^ells spider silk to manufacturers of aerial 
bomb sights and telescopic rifle sights. They employ 
it to form cross hairs in aiming devices. 

Here's how Mrs. Songer operates : Gripping one of 
its eight legs with tweezers, she transfers a spider 
from glass home to workbench, which is a circular 
section of yucca plant. She uses yucca because its 
surface is pithy, and she can make certain her em- 
ployee will stay put by clamping it down, between 
the prongs of a hairpm* The spider sits there, vAth 
its business end (which Is where its tail would be If 
it had a tail} toward the boss. It is ready to go to 
work as soon as Mrs. Songer touches a needle to its 
spinning holes, which are called spinnerets. The aver- 
age spider has six such outlets. The silk comes from 
microscopic glands in the creature's abdomen, and is 
liquid until it emerges into air. 

Attaching the thread to a steel frame, which re- 
sembles a mammoth hairpin, Mrs. Songer reels in 
(or out, from the spider's standpoint) the silk. The 
frame, shellacked so the thread will stick to it, is 



Black Widow Spiders 
Aid Sharpshooters 



turned round find round until 54 turns have been 
made, ami the holder is covered. Twelve such frames 
ai! com mod ate 100 feet of thread, and any spider easily 
yields that amount in an hour, Mrs, Songer never has 
silked one dry„ Nor has she ever been bitten. 

For 12 frames of split thread (100 feet), she re- 
ceives $15; non-split silk brings $10. By dosien lots, 
the frames are packed in specially- built containers 
for shipping, and the manufacturer returns the 
empties. 

Makers of surv^eying sights prefer a comparatively 
coarse silk, and that*s where the Black Widow shines. 
Its thread is several times heavier and stronger than 
the average. 

Quality of silk varies acc^>rding to its producer's 
age, sex and family* A good me dium- weight thread 
is about 15/100,000 inch in diameter. But for use in 
extremely sensttive instruments, the silk must be 
reeled from week-old babies. All but invisible, it 
measures 500,000 thicknesses to the inch. 




^^^^^ ^.do^, - , ' -rf 

Note ft ^^"dJed Witt, -^M^^ tf^ 



Before a spider is to be reeled, Mrs, Songer puts 
it on a two-day fast to minimize impurities in its silk. 
Having produced its 100 feet, it is allowed to rest for 
two days. As a general rule, Mrs. Songer liberates a 
spider after working it five times. 

She considers furnishing food for the silk-makers 
her most difficult task. A spider's mouth is so con- 
structed that it will accept only liquids. It demands 
living or freshly- killed meals, and sucks the juices 
of its victims. She is forever catching flies, crickets, 
grasshoppers, and gnats for the babies. Since all 
spiders are cannibalistic, each mu^t be kept in a 
separate jar.— Richard Hannah 
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/Continurd from pat/r 2i> 
conditions. The Japanesi? civiMzHlion. a,** 
it developed before Commodore Perry 
"opened the door.'* wa5 an economy of 
scarcity developed as an adjustment to 
the lack of wealth and space. 

The maHi?t*s of the people had never 
heard of the profit-motive, or of individ- 
ual initiative They used practically no 
money, did not ami material posseji- 
Rions. adjusted to extremely crowded 
conditions by the ri^id discipline of a 
ritualistic etiquette, and had no free- 
dom either of moveinent or thought. 
These conditions still persi^st for the 
vast majority of Japan<?se, 

In creatinK: "modern" Japan the lead- 
ers faced a dilemma. They had to com- 
pete with nations already well advanced. 
The Japanese islands were poor in prac- 
tically every raw material necessary for 
modem industrial and military produc- 
tion. The only real natural resource 
Japan had was the character of the 
people, her social org^anization that 
made the individual subservient to the 
family and State: and the deep rever- 
ence of the people for their Mylhology, 
their Sun Goddess, and their divine Em- 
peror, 

The leaders had to westernize both 
methods of production and social insti- 
tutions, at least enough to compete effi- 
ciently with the West, and to convince 
the West that Japan was a '^modern'* 
nation and could, therefore, be accepted 
as an independent sovereign power. At 
the same time, however, it was neces- 
sary not to disturb the basic Japanese 
character, or the traditional economies 
and restraints. 

Adopted modern techniques 

THEY managi d thl-s by usin^* western 
techniques but retaining Japanese ideas. 
They took over western machines and 
mass production in a few key indus- 
tries (notably heavy industry, and tex* 
tiles). They took over western weapons 
of war and organization for a modem 
army and navy. They took over the or- 
rmnizaiton of a western -looking eom* 
pulsory educational system, and a Par- 
liamentary form of government. To a 
great extent, however, this w^esterniza- 
tion was only a smoke-screen behmd 
which the people could continue to live 
and think and obey as they had "since 
time immemorial.*' 

How this modern'* Japan works is 
best demonstrated hy the way their mod- 
em educational system has served the 
ends of industry. All the children must 
go to school for six years of primary 
education. The buildings are usually 
modern, and the school children wear 
western -style uniforms. For the girls, 
however, the important lessons are 
called "Ethics"' and "History.'' These 
courses teach "character-building.'* and 
Mythology, They explain that Japan is 
governed by a Divine Emperor who is 
descended from the Sun Goddess. They 
teach that every Japanese belongs ab- 
solutely to the Emperor They explain 



that the little girls belong absolutely to 
their fathers: that their place in life is 
to be "obedient daughters, good %*ives. 
and wise mothers " They teach that the 
Japanese does not need money for hmi- 
self because the Japanese is not a ma- 
terialist: they teach that the Japanese 
virtues are frugality, loyalty and obedi- 
ence 

Competition by cheap lobor 

THE combination of such Japanese 
ideas with western machines and large- 
scale organization enabled the textile in- 
dustry to forge ahead against sttfT inter* 
national competition. In the large-scale 
export textile industry, some 83 per cent 
of the operatives are young women be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 23. most of 
whom have had no education beyond 
the primary school. Their fathers con- 
tract them to the mill and usually re^ 
ceii^e an advance payment that comes 
out of wages. Most of the girls* infim- 
tesimal wages are sent to their families. 
They live In dormitories, eat in the mill 
dvning-room, pay for their board and 
lodging, and never go outside the mill, 
except for the annual picnic with their 
f enow-workers. They work for three or 
four years and then return home to 
marry the men their families have 
chosen for them. 

In the best mills there are classes that 
keep them busy in all their free time- - 
classes that range from etiquette, Sow- 
er arrangement, and tea ceremony to 
"Knowledge of National Affairs" and 
"Ethics" — these courses being the 
familiar ones that teach the duty of a 
Japanese woman to be frugal, industri- 
ous and obedient. Through all this, the 
vast majority show not the slightest 
rebellion. It is the Japanese Way — it is 
all they know about—and they accept 
their lives as people everywhere accept 
what is habitual and approved by their 
societv. 

Anyone who know*s anything about 
Japan must spot at once the weakness 
of European totalitarianism compared 
with the Japanese system. German 
Labor has known better days. It has had 
higher wages, better food, organizations 
with considerable power in industry and 
politics. Japanese labor as a whole has 
never freed itself from the traditional 
standard of low wages, and "paiernal- 
ism" rather than rights. Men workers 
get double the wages of women on 
similar jobs but those wages are still 
subsistence living for their families. 

Their hours are long — 11 is common 
— ^although the pace is much slower 
than in America. Labor unions have no 
legal existence. At the height of labor 
activity—after the First World War- 
only ten per cent of industrial workers 
were organized into unions — ^and most 
of these were not unions in the Ameri- 
can understanding of the term. They 
were "self-help" organizations to give 
mutual aid in times of illness and so on. 

The Japanese ^'universal suffrage" and 
the Parliamentary system will equally 
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not bear on with our ide.r 

popular ^ 'Ht The two it, 

parties — now abolished — were ■ 
trolled by the biggest Big-Bus l 
families. Votes were b<iught, rn r, 
by brokers and delivered to the high* ,st 
bidder. It has never been possible. In 
Japan, for labor, or p€»ople in general 
to put direct pressure on the Govern- 
ment. There never has been any Icfral 
political method of Influencing ciXhir 
domestic or foreign policy. Reforms. \t 
any, must be initiated from the top. 
and the only way mass unrest can show* 
Itself effectively is by violence. Political 
:t<s^l^.^matt(ms have been a feature of 
J.1 pun's tur^^li rn history. 

But. ultliough the Japanese mri ^ 
are neither energetic nor ambitious, 
leaders are otherwise. Modem J.«|!^.! 
was born out of revolution under the 
threat of foreign invasion, under condi- 
tions that domanded aggressive leader- 
ship, Japanese pre-modern society 
strictly regimented evwybody, both high 
and low, and prohibited all energet c 
tivities, either mental or phy 
Perry's coming caused a rm'olutlon Ui.il 
resulted in a change of rulers. 

The new rulers were men of energy 
and will of the sort that had been stifled 
under the old regime. They set up the 
new Japan, using the institutions of the 
West to create an industrial and mili- 
tary machine. The government of mod- 
ern Japan has been in the hands of two 
cliques, one dominated by the new in- 
dustrial-financial power, the other by 
the mUitury. Throughout the modern 
period these leaders have carried on a 
tug-of-war for control of national 
policy behind the front of nile by the 
Divine Emperor. 

Two means for the same end 

THE two cliques— very different in 
psychology and point of view — were 
uniter* in a determination to maintain 
the sovereignty of Japan and hold their 
own among the Great Powers. They dis- 
agreed, however, as to how this could 
best be done. The clique dominated by 
the great family -corporations, of whom 
Mitsui and Mitsubishi are the most im- 
portant, naturally put their emphasis 
on commerce and finance. Their concern 
with foreign trade guided their domes- 
tic policy. They used the Diet to enforce 
cartels for buying raw materials, 
juggling the gold standard, lowering 
their own taxes and so on. 

They tried to make the best of both 
worlds by introducing western indus- 
trial and commercial techniques while 
simultaneouHly trying to exclude such 
%\'estern ideas as high wages, an inde- 
pendent labor movement, or freedom 
for the individual. In foreign affairs 
they backed the "conciliatory policy/' 
Realizing Japan's extreme dependence 
on British and American sources for 
raw materials and markets, they have 
attempted to keep the army's activities 
in the background, using them only as 
a pressure group in their international 
bargaining. They agreed with the Mili- 
tary that there must be a close relation- 
ship with China, but they believed they 
could accomplish this by financial, 
economic, and political penetration. 

The Military, largely of peasant ori- 



/(eep Sm Fo//m.. or S/se/^ 

says grandpappy engine 2414 
to a 1942 Santa Fe Freight Diesel 
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SERVING THE SOUTHWEST 
FOR 70 YEARS 




"Back in *9fi, in the Spacish- American 
War," reminisces little Old-Timer 24 
"20 cars was an average-length freight 
train. By World War I, we'd upped our 
Santa Fe freights to ao average 35.9 cars. 
Not bad railroadin/ that." 

*'Not bad is right/* answers the big 
new freight Diesel, -^but not good enough 
for World War II. Now we've stretched 
*em out another 4l%> to 50,9 cars, and 
those cars are bigger^ loaded heavier, and 
rolling farther and faster," 

**Good work, son,*' says Old- Timer, 
"Yours is the BIG war job. Keep *em 
rollin' — or else!" 

KEEP 'EM ROLLIN*— OR ELSE 

^ No nation that does not possess eJ£- 
cient mass transportation can hope to win 
a modern war. In America that mass 
transportation job is squarely up to her 
railroads* IJ they [a Hi we lose. 

Neither battle galiantry nor industrial 



wizardry alone will turn the tide. To meet 
this tremendous responsibility, ire a^k j&r 
every possible consu/eratiofi irt the ailocatioit 
&/ mater mis Jor vitally essential rep^iirs, 
maintenance anr/ n^'W eqaipmerii^ 

DAILY THE LOAD INCREASES 

To date, the railroads have met 100% 
the staggering demands born of this 
global war. Many have helped make that 
record possible — the W^ar Department, 
the Office of Defense Transportation, 
civilian shippers and travelers everywhere. 
In the first six months of 1942^ ^nth 
25% fewer lucomativest the Santa Fe moved 
94% more freight ton-miles and 27% more 
military and civilian passenger miles than 
in the first six months of 1918, in World 
War I, 

Daily the load i ncreases. No man knows 
what the peak will be. We do know^ there 
is a limit to the performance that can be 
squeezed out of existing equipment. 
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Keep yaup fleet in active service 
..AT CITIES SERVICE! 



Night and day, in fair weather and foul, five 
million trucks roll across the land, hauling the 
cargoes of Victory — food, munitions > tools » raw 
materials . . , 

These trucks are front-line fighters in the battle of 
production and supply. They represent a vital 
lifeline of American industry. That lifeline must 
be kept intact! 

To keep America's trucks geared for active service, 
the Office of Defense Transportation has launched 
a nationwide program of preventive maintenance. 
We of Cities Service are glad to get behind the 
program of the O.D,T. with all our facilities. 
Equipped with such outstanding developments as 
the Power Prover, Sealed Lubrication, the Ride 
Improver and other special features. Cities Service 
is in a unique position to do the job* 

Many Cities Service dealers already have signed up 
with the O.D,T, and now are qualified as service 
members of the U.S. Truck Conservation Corps. 
They are pledged to protect and to maintain 
Americans vital transport fleets. 

Look for the officia! sign at Cities Service Stations — 
and drive in for the protective maintenance service 
that will keep your trucks rolling on the job! 

Oft IS AMMUNITION — i/sf rr wiSFiri 




CITIES SERVICE 
OIL COMPANIES 




NEW YORK — CHICAGO — SHREVEPORT 



gm, wert* ignorant of finance, commerce 
and diplomacy. They di. ^trusted such 
things. Th*^y %vere as much afraid of 
financial or commercial domination by 
some foreign power a military dom- 
ination. They ftaid that their biu*?inesK 
leaders could not hope to compete with 
WeKternerB : that they did not have 
wealth enoug^h to expand in China and, 
if they borrowed from the West, they 
would soon be dominated by western fi- 
nance — AB China was. They said that 
Japan was dangerously dependent on 
the western powers for markets and ma- 
terials and that it \vm necessary to 
establish a strong China -Japan Bloc to 
secure Japan*s rear. They said that, if 
they made loud, aggressive noises, 
talked about the Red menace in China, 
kept the army large, and looked con- 
tinuously threatening, the Western pow- 
»?rs — -who respected force — would leave 
them alone. 



Fanatics feor westernization 

THE military leaders are narrowly 
fanatic nationalistH. They have little un- 
derstanding of the world outside Japan, 
They hated to see wes tern izat ion com- 
ing into their country not only because, 
as peasants, they resented the encroach* 
ment of industry on the land, but be- 
cause th#y said westernization destroyed 
the habits of frugality^ the customs, 
loyalties and social controls that have 
giv^en Japan her position in the world. 
They said that the creation of modem 
Japan had put too g^reat a strain on the 
masses and that certain groups no long- 
er had the security that was the right of 
every Japanese. 

When all these arguments failed to 
persuade the business man's clique 
either to provide money for the new 
divisions they demanded, or to make 
appropriations for relief in certain de- 
pressed areas — they went into Man* 
churia. The Manchurian Incident led to 
Japan's withdrawal from the League of 
Nations. Fear of reprisals from the 
Western powers — in the form of boycott 
or blockade— led, in to the Em- 

peror's declaration of a "State of Crisis.*' 
Since then both cliques of rulers have 
been hysterically preparing the people 
for war. They continuously state the 
loyalty to the Emperor in public demon 
St rat ions, while they bombard the peo- 
ple with propaganda explaining the 
Japanese viewpoint. 

As the Japanese leaders ex plain it, 
their entire modern history has been a 
struggle to preserve their national 
sovereignty. They point out that they 
are the one **co]ored race'* that has been 
able to achieve the status of Great Pow 
er in competition ^ith the western na^ 
tions. and they add ironically that they 
were accepted as such because they had 
proved they could use western weapor 
The Manchurian Incident, they said, 
was a "defensive" move in their attempt 
to break through ^^encirclement/* and to 
preser\*e the *"iife*lines" to markets and 
raw materials that were being evory- 
wheri? threatened by quotas and tariffs. 

They said that they had no quarrel 
with the Chinese people; that they 
wanted a close relationship with China 
on the basis of equality, but that China 
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was prevented from coming to temis 
^ith Japan by the activities of the Bri- 
ish Imperialists on the one hand, and 
' he Communists on the other. In China 
ihey were fighting, not only for thetr 
ovm national sovereignty, but also to 
free China, They said they were ready 
'O die defending their sacred isles and 
i roving that there was one colored race 
hat the white races could not dominate. 
Thiii propaganda was also directed at 
I he Chi nese. 
And, as the Manchurian Incident de- 
eloped into the China Incident, and 
unally merged with a World War, they 
increasingly spread their propaganda 
through the Near and Far East and the 
South Seas, calling for a Pan- Asia free 
of white domination; acclaiming their 
"Di\ine Mission" to free the ''colored 
rolonials" ever^'H'here from the clutches 
if *'white imperiallflm/^ 

From the point of view of the major* 
ty of Americans, the Japanese propa- 
i, anda is too absurd to bother about. Yet 
there is no question that the vast major- 
ity of the Japanese believe they are 
fighting for their national existence un- 
der gre^t provocation. Nor is there any 
question that the modem age brought 
to Japan problems that could be solved 
cctively only through the disinterest* 
officeH of some iniernational agency. 
We are at war with Japan, and there 
re thoHe among ua who feel that today 
our job is to kill Japantise rather than 
to try to understand them. This might 
be sensible if only the Japanese were in- 
volved. However, this is a global war. 
There are millions of * 'colored colonials*' 
in the Near and Far East and the is- 
lands of the South Seas who bear the 
Japanese propaganda. Most of them 
probably do not take Japanese leader- 
ship very seriously. The Japanese "Di- 
vine Mission** is only too obvioualy a 
r ationalization of Japan's national fears 
nd neeeasities; the "colored coloniaLi" 
have little to expect from Japan. 
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Propaganda must be answered 



EVERTHELESS KUrh propngand/i if* 
langerous. Among the * 'colored eoloni- 
rls*' are IncreaHlngly important groups 
who have long relented the white aa- 
fiumption of superiority. There are 
groups who at least think they desire to 
be Independent. Theae are delighted to 
hav<* th** Japanese pulling their chest* 
nuts out of the fire for them. And well 
they 11% ht be. We have tardily granted 
the ('hin**5e freedom from fxtraterri- 
' ^ Wity restrictlona. We have bv* t) n,- 

Mng with them about this 
: Now it is 1942 and if the Chin* 
re free ot hist the Japanese can say it 
,vas they who ricrompliHht'd it. 
The Japanese pmpa^tinda is danger* 
^ ise It expresst'S an emotion that 
held outside Japan; and is 
t £. riplion of world history 
, 4'. E I ihlv iici'urate fr*>ni Ihf 
t ir^e ftectiu nil «jf the 
I ,^ ^ Lotia for which we 
v. rH when we Jitt 
I < f , . . T ' (ke the world, 
.t f we 

>n I' As 
unssvorji uoit.Hji wv vsant to 
face a cenlyry uf war and revolution — 
they had blotter be good. 
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OUT across the air waves goes the urgent call for 
help . . , help that caotioc ward oS the torpedo • • , 
but may save maay lives. 

With even less warning, your profits, your working capi* 
tal, your credit can be destroyed by a serious credit loss* 

Your credit department can investigate customers, check 
and recheck credit information, weigh the evidence and 
judge accordingly. But it cannot, in fairness, be held 
responsible for sudden reverses that undermine a custoni- 
er after he has received your merchandise . • . but before 
he has paid your bill. 

Ati AMERICAN CREDIT policy h the itrategk defense 
employeii by thQusands oj miifiu/iiciurers and ivimlesalers to 
pmt€€t u f/rktng capita/ ami profits against tinfoneen credit 
losses, AMERICAN CREDIT guarantees payment of accounts 
receivable . . . guarantees reimbursement for fosses caused by 
the insGlvency of customers. 



Write Depi, N il 



L It p^lHr 



Will h.iv 
at th. J- 

for thu,Hc 



American > 
Chfdit Indemnity 

COMPAHY 



for your FREE copy of our new 
brochure ' The ABC of Credit In- 



surance. 

J r. 

FIRST NA1 



McFui/i/rti. fKrMi)i\r 
lOV \t HANK m ix, . fUllimorr 



HJ!"'""ontpps Pa>mpntoi^f!l! ^ 



OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIIS OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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ENERGETIC 
EMPLOYEES 

Hit It 

DO/MORE 

SEUING SERVICE 





new SENTINEL POSTURE CHAIR 



L. . , 

litrr jttirf . 



ll^^l7 1 J 



DO/MORE 



TRANSFER 
RECORDS TO 
.^^BOXES 



Che«lt over your record storage facifrties NOWE 

i.iturii/ RK< 0«D STOItAlIt: ffOXluS hnvt? 

pToviiling Ihc most satl.sriiclory «Jiii f?co- 
iiDmlrul m el hod af |»rctflC'r> inK iiU kiiidji cif rer- 
ordH far ttwr 24 >f»r*i — ri-ndcrlriH superlmlivi:! 

Libert If 1l«iJt.r^ Bri? rnadc of (he highp^t smdrt 
wa(c'r-prt;^4ir(^d c-orruEHtrd tumrd, prrdhiifin cut 
unci rluth rt-lnrurrvd [iri>vi(11n(£ u hi ron£» durable 
nnd dusUprtHif S3 Siandnrd ^;lcM■k SIseA 

fwf: l^flU'fM. |n%«|r«*M, <'ht'ck;<, I>«*|>f]Nit .Slf|kft, 
Vouchcrif^ DtKument^ip and faundredj^ af 

IMMEDIATE DELIVERV 

A 1 n M n 1> 1 1- fur J m m i' d I H 1 
f^hipmi-nt anywhere in I!. Hm 

FREE FAEE 

Liberty Kc^rard Manunl of 

Storage Vktx llvr^fA Hlmmt^! 

An)' Si»p Prariirr 
Attach thi^ ad it* your lettrrhead and mait 
Uniau w'/'i -.tf in mtampif l(t r«frr jthippfnp 
fx pen Mr and ire tciU firnd you a yHi.'f-^ 
LOH^rtif Bitx nnd <i FHKK €ttpy fif o»r neir 
Mantifti t^f kmtrd StnraffA^ Prartic^. Attnrh 



Money Does Grow on Trees 




(Conthitini from jmijt' 
have lficike*d upon tht*ir three-generation 
woodland ils a business, first, laM and 
always?, and foHow tht^ir fat her and 
^grandfather in niaklnf^ it pay dividends, 
jfcKid timc» or bad. Tht?y have provt-d 
well what forest experb? point out daily 

that trees are a '*€rop/* Just like other 
farm produce, although requiring years 
instead of months to harvest. 

Since 1840. the Morse family wood lot 
has been the economic backbone of the 
clan's prosperity. Elijah Morgan Morse 
started tree famnini? when he came dow*fi 
from Vermont* bought a 44-acre tract 
that straddled Winter's Run, a small 
stream at CoopMown, built a litth^ wa* 
t^ r- powered mill* equipped it with an 
1 ip-:ind-dowo Sflw^ and begfan to harvest 
J I ^♦Tch an table chestnut for cash to 
carry him until his other crops came in. 

Still logging the same farm 

ELIJAH'S grandsons sUU farm one hun- 
dred acres of farm produce, but selec- 
tive logging and extended tree-planting 
by approved methods have expanded 
t he "wood lot" to 1K2 acres and the old 
^ awmill still runs. But it's not the one 
Elijah built. A flre and the march of 
lime haw replaced it with electrically- 
dri%^en circular saws> 

The wood lot is still the family's pride. 
From it came timber for the roomy, 
well-kept old house, the big ham, farm 
implements and even the mill's watf^r 
wheel. It has been a source of constant 
income for the family since that day 
Elijah settled at Winter's Run. 

Today, the forest thicket he found i.^ 
a well kept woodland four times larger. 
Changed conditionn and demands make 
the Morse stand half oak and half pop- 
lar novv, whereas it w^as nearly filled with 
chestnut %vhen Elijah settled there. 
Chestnut was a good crop until the 
blight threatened. They harvested the 
chestnut and planted poplar. Otherwise, 
the family never cuts a tree until it's 
ripe. Each tree is selected for manufac- 
ture into a specific product— and there 
are more uses for wood today than ever 
in history. 

When prices are low. they cut just 
enough w^ood to meet overhead cost^. 
When prices are high, they exercise the 
true farmcr*s restraint and do not cut 
young trees simply because there's a de- 
mand. They know there'll come another 
day. . , . 

*Tt takes a lot of patience to be a tree 
farmer/' they say. 

Black gum and hickory, low value 
trees in the Coops towTi area* are left 
until the Morses g€*t an order that can 
be filled profitably. Then the woods are 
c id led of the trees, at sa%%''-wood prices. 
When they found rough white oaks on 
their stand, these were cut into con- 
venient lengths, holed on the ends and 
sold as land- rollers. 

"We made a nice profit," Nelm>n Morse 
says. "But the danged things never wear 
out-" 

In their sawmill, the Morses manufac- 



ture high-grade oak into flooring. Th* \ 
cut IftW'grade log^s int«> box shoi»ks. Dur- 
mg the depression, they made tomato 
boxes. Ever since Elijah's time, they 
have sav€*d the finest boards for cabinet 
makers. 

Professionals in the forest fit Id today 
and there are many, since the federal 
and state Governments have their "ex- 
perts" on wood say that Elijah Mor- 
gan Morse was a pioneer industrial and 
economic expert, as well as a shrewd 
farmer. He saw, far ahead of millions 
of farmers and many big lumber oper- 
ators ^ that trees are a crop and that the 
logging of timber ahouki be the intolll* 
gent harvest of woodland operated on i 
sustained-yield basis. 

However, lumber companj" managt - 
merit did not sleep long. For years, pri- 
vate logging and lumber manufacture 
ing companies, working individually and 
collectively, have been de%*e loping huge 
tree farms such as the one at Nisqually. 
Wash., where more than 7,000,000 
.seedlings are being cared for on a farm 
basis to perpetuate one of the nation's 
biU5ic industries. Thts huge forest-farnit 



If YouVe Planning to 
Become a Tree Farmer, 

DON'T: 

Invest a lot of money in thi^ hf»T>es 
of getting quick returns. Il*s a 
longtime business that takes a lot 
of patience. 

Buy good land on whicrh to plant a 
forest. Instead, use low-valued 
land. 

Use your woodland for paMure land. 

Cut out all saplings because there's 
a big demand for that particular 
kind of w*ood. Remember, trees 
•*grow board feet*' and another 
day will come. 

Make c ! carets ts in any part of your 
woods. Space your cuttings. 

DO: 

Consult an rxLen.sjun hJivsL^r. 

There *s one nearby. 
Plant your tree seedlings on poor, 

unimproved* or eroded land. 
Harvest all fire-scarred and injured 

trees. 

Maintain natural sources of tree 
seeds by selective harvesting of 
woods. 

Use care with fire and keep it out 
of vour woods. 



and others like it from coast to coast, is 
simply putting into practice Elijah 
Morse's ideas and growing enough trees 
each year to replace the ripe timber har- 
vested. 

Today, this program is far beyond 
the development stage and gives assur- 
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unce thnt the nHtion will never MtifTer 
from a lack of one of its most versatile* 
raw materials just plain woofl. that 
ran be transformed under the hands of 
the chemists into everything from pUifi- 
tic "glass you can see through" to iJuper- 
bombs. 

Community forests are not new, save 
m the fact that many have been started 
lately. Newington, N. H., began a com- 
munity forest in 1710 and it's Rt\i\ going 
I and growing) strong. This little town's 
no-acre forest, outsiiie the limits, has 
supplied lumber for the village church, 
parsonage, to%Ti hall, schools and 
braiy. 

During every deprc^ssion, it has yield- 
ed wood for heating homes of the poor* 
as well as public buiktings. Lately, it has 
been providing planks and timbers to 
replace steel for bridges. 

Cash income from trees 

RECORDS show this one community | 
forest has made cash net income of more 
than $4 an acre each year, besides the 
other benefits. Larger cities have estab- 
lished community forests to protect wa- 
tersheds, while others use such forests 
to provide employment for those who 
need work, to improve hunting and fish- 
ing facilities, or for purposes of bcau- 
tlfication. 

CommunUy forests require generally 
only small initial investments — -"poor 
farms," eroded land and acreage un- 
profitable for other uses being bought. 
Seedlings can be bought cheaply, or ob- 
tained free from any of a number of 
agencies. 

City folks, particularly business men. 
are taking a greater individual interest 
in forests in view of the fact that trees 
are a natural resource that increase, ra- 
ther than lose, value, no matter what 
type of monetary ideas prevail. A tree 
*'grows board feet'* every year» despite 
w^ars, depressions or scarcities. 



Taxes and Insurance 

^Special taxes on insurance collected 
by the 48 states and the District of Co- 
tumbia hit a new high in IMO according 
to the Insurance Department, Chamber 
of Commerce of the U. S. 

In that year the special insurance 
taxes >^i censes and fees collected by the 
states totaled $113,812,940, art increase 
of seven per cent from the amount col- 
lected the previous year and an increase 
of more than 100 per cent compared 
with 1922. when the National Chamber 
published its first analysis of special in- 
surance taxes. 

More than 90 per cent of the present 
tax is derived from the premium tax 
"levied in the various states. Originally 
state taxation of insurance premiums 
was levied only to cover the expenses 
of state regulation of the insurance 
business; but now this nominal excuse 
for the taxes has been altered so that 
only 4.63 per cent of insurance taxes 
g^oes to super\nsory services to policy- 
holders w^hile 95.37 per cent is used for 
other revenue purposes. 



We're in « 







is that record. Miss 



J. 
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Miss J's head is buzzing with Priorities, Production, Personnel, In- 
ventory and Purchasing Records. The office forceps about to mutiny. 
There's too much running around to get the/facts, and there's no 
help in sight. 

Mr. L. is in a dither, too. He never has^formation on hand when 
he needs it. 

Plenty of executives have found tbfe answer to this problem. They 
have discovered how to accomplish twice as much record-keeping 
in half the time with fewer personnel. 

They're learned that VISlre/brd, "The World's Fastest Visible Record 
Keeping System," saves 



TIME 



LABOR 



SPACE 



Wriie now for Booklet 31, "Keep These 
Vital Rerordt Up to the Mittuie." 



VISIBLi INDiX CORPORATION 
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Foresight Can Win the Peace 



fContinutd from page J5/ 
1^ perhaps a« much as $2,000,000.- 
4Wi0OO worth of values destroyed in 
all parts of the world. In thSa would 
b<* inchidtHl Huch jobs a.s : 

(a) The rehabilitation of Europe and 
Chma on a civilian economic basks, 

(b) The rebuildinjpT of d*Mroyed area.s 
in England* China, and Pacific In- 
lands, the Lowlands, the Balkans, 
Scandinavia, France, and Ru.Hsia, to 
say nothing of Germany, Italy, and 
Japan. 

(c) Tht? recasting of the economy of 
the Far Ea^t, the Nf^ar Eant, and of 
the Mfiditerranean coimtri<3S as well; 
and the subBtitiition of investment 
and development for exploitation as 
an economic and political basis for 
dealinj^ v^ith Africa, South America, 
India, and other regions hitherto re- 
garded as backward economically. 

The.se. then, are the types of jobs we 
are all to face in closejy approaching 
years- The burden of this discussion is 
that the mere spending of billions of dol* 
lars by billions of persons will not get 
us to a solution, while the credit Ion of 
new values holds some projnise that 
that type <»f activity may. 

A common difficulty in planning for 
the benefit of groups or peoples Is that 
we too frequently forget the individuals 
who make up those groups, and the 
effect that the broad general plans we 
propose may ha\^e upon them. WTien 1 
find myself making this mistake, I like 
to think back to an experience I had 
when I was a yoimg man in Phlladel- 
phia. I knew a young fellow who was all 
on fire uith an idea. 

He worked in a car-seat factory, and 
he had an idea that cast Iron frames for 
car-seat bases were not satisfactory 
They broke casil.y, they were not very 
decorative, they had other defects. He 
worked out a plan for pressing sheet 
steel into two half-conical shapes and 
bolting them together to make car-seat 
bases. That may be a cryde description 
of what Edward G Budd was doing at 
that time, but it was the way the idea 
sounded to me. 

Pretty soon I heard he had left the 
car-seat concern and was making entire 
car-seat frames of pressed steel, and 
then parts of cars, complete cars, auto- 
mobile bodie.% and finally entire trains 
of streamlined equipment of pressed 
nietal. 

Because that young man had vision 
and foresight, the thing we call indivi- 
dual enterprise, he was ready with a use- 
ful creative idea when car-seats needed 
improvement, when cars needed to be 
better built, when automobile bodies 
needed to be reduced in cost and made 
stronger, and when railroads needed to 
make passenger travel cheaper, swifter 
and safer. 

Such "foresight*'— as distinct frooT 
'•routine'* — constitutes the great crea- 
tive element in business. Those who ad* 
vocate widespread apendmgasa method 
of setting things right after the war 
largely ignore that point. 



They ha\'e plenty of ideas as to how 
the spending should be done. It can be 
accomplished* they say, in three general 
ways: 

1, Busineas can do it hy diiilHbuting in- 
romeu more evenly. 

2, Governmt'nt can do it by "taxing and 
impending." 

3, Covornmenl can do It by **borrowing 
and spending." 

None of these plans suggests for "kchat 
the spending is to be done. None of them 
indicates where the new wealth that 
is to inspire the spending is coming 
from. They may* in fact, hinder the crea- 
tion of the wealth on which a higher 
standard of living depends. 

Less stimulus for new ideos 

IN THE case uf the business solution, 
the high 13^- paid few arc to be paid less, 
and the low-paid many are to be paid 
more. Thus it is argued, free spenders 
will be more numerous and spending 
more evenly distributed. But if the maxi- 
mum individual earnings are to be 
limited at, say. 125,000, and the mini* 
mum set at, say, $2,500, how are these 
limits likely to efifect the development 
of wealth creating new ideas ? Will the 
young inv^entors throw their whole souls 
into invention if the top w-age is easily 
attained? Similarly, will the young 
Edward Eudds get all fired up writh for- 
ward looking ideas if they can make a 
comfortable livirsg by carrying out rou- 
tine Jobs? 

Some inventors and innovators have 
worked creati\'ely and well on a secure 
and .solid income. But it is interesting to 
spfrulate on whether our Iran sront men- 



tal railroads would have been built, our 
major industries created and our great 
di.«5trlbuting organ illations devised either 
by well fed youngsters or by govern* 
ment career men with tenure and pen- 
sion guaranteed without substantial 
material incentives. 

Many of the young instructors at Har- 
vard, when I was one of them, were more 
than a little irked by President Eliot^s 
idea that it was not good to pay a young 
instructor too much. His theory was 
easily stated: 

At $1,200 a young man could live In 1 
Cambridge — -a single and austere life to 
be sure— but he could live. If he were 
paid more, two things were likely to 
happen. He might get married before hi* 
completed his training and the diver- 
sions of family life would distract him. 
Also he was likely to feel that he "had 
arrived*' and so slow up his efforts for 
advancement in his field or what Presl* 
dent Eliot called '*the durable satisfac- 
tions.*' 

Maybe Dr. Eliot's theory w^as \^Tong, 
and maybe more humane methods now 
prevail. But he did have a good faculty. 

The same thing may be true of young ; 
men of talent in any field. Perhaps sta* 
bilit5^ too easily or too early attained 
may retard **production with foresight.' 
Thus a ceiling of $25,000 or any other 
figure as a top price for '*production ' 
with foresight" and a bottom wage or 
floor representing easy living may cut 
off the flow of creative ideas at both 
ends- — and creative ideas are the one 
source for wealth on which more spend* 
ing, better distributed liiing standards 
and all the other essentials of the pres* 
ent world situation depend. 

How much we will need to encourage 
the creation of new values is evident 
when we consider the tremendotis rate 
at which we are now destroying values 
formerly created. 

The last war cost all sides about 




Individuals who retained Iheir freedom to plan odvanced 
tlie generol welfare by making this conveyance obsolete 



STUTTERING EYES.. . OUT FOR THE DURATION 




KIH V HOURS at :i rcinl in ;i ht]Vj_ riillC. Spcciiilh tnr 



^Ho% of yuur acrions arc l<iii trailed l)\ \ nur t;ves, and 
- anh e\'cs that see u ell and ^aNjIy— free fnjiii .stram— c;in 
endure hour after htair of ncar-poinr corn. cntnit ion. 

FauJtx* eves make scrap, iind yo% of all eyes iirc 
faultv. Thev strain, rirc, jinnp out of focus and see 
d(aibk\ Then another expensive and l>adh needed pare 
goes into the scrap can. 

No production soldier has a rigfvr ru fmnfjle or falter 
or xA'aste* 

Last year that kind of sniff might ct»st ytiu \ our jnh. 
This vcar it can co^^t your *1and of the free'\ 

TtHi many people take their e\'es for granted. Too 
man\ have e\ e faults rhat they ignore. Likely, ) on arc 



in this gHTup. Ver m<»st faults of vision can be ct»rrected. 

Cio now, and have ^*our eves examined. And lion'r 
gamble on slipshod eye care. It does nor pa v. 

Go where you can be sure of professional and rech- 
nical skills in the care of the onlv eyes vou will ever 
have — prcctotis e\^cs that ."^hnuld be right and reudv 
to play their part in the victory push. Better Msioa 
Insiirute, Inc., 630 Fifth Avenue, New \ork. 
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000.000.000, accardlng to the Carnegie 
Foundalinn. This oner's total cost will be 
bHwceii $1,000 billion and $2;0O0 bil- 
lion; and it kwk.s us if we ar** to be al* 
most the only people left with any pros- 
pect of being able to pay. 

This huge deficit will not be made up 
as an incident to the norma! processes 
of living — new values will have to be 
created to make up in a measure for those 
destroyed. Before w*e can even approach 
that task we must convert from a war 
to a peace economy* 

It ift pofisible to build up many stag- 
gering sets of flgure^i reflecting war's 
effects on our economic system. Perhaps 
none of them shows the main outlines 
more vividly than a table bailed on fig- 
urea gathered by General Electric Com- 
pany's Special Planning Committee: 

fli'fuht A fur 

Consumer— non-durable 55.2 48 $4 

Consumer diirable S.3 2 13 

Plant and equipment 14 J 4 23 

National secuHty 4. 61 10 

Total 32.2 115 110 
(m\U flirtiti^i* In tiintifHA *if ttfilljirti) 

We are still conscious of the shocks 
entailed in the changes which look place 
between the periods represented by col- 
umns one and two. But these fade into 
insignificance compared with what will 
I>e necessary between the height of the 
war activity and any time representing 
a reasonable period of civilian resump- 
tion after the war. Those changes must 
be efTecled while vve are rearranging the 
abvHorption of returning manpower — the 
resumption of civilian earning: and 
spending and the withdrawal of the gov- 



ernment market for most of what is 
being made. 

The economic problems we now face 
are an essential part of any manage- 
ment tasks which may be put to Amer- 
ican business now or later. All these and 
many kindred results of the war now 
being piled up have two main char- 
acteristics : 

(1)They are all directly concerned with 
peuple. resources, and the relations be- 
tween theae, 

(2} They will not solve themselveap but 
will require the conscious and deliberate 
application of sound principleii of man- 
agement -"production with foresight.** 

The application of human ingenu- 
ity to produce something for which 
Hubiitantial numbers of people will go 
without other things— or exert extra 
energy or make sacrifices — will create 
wealth. 

That being true* there would seem to 
be adequate reason not to annihilate pri- 
vate initiative or individual enterprise 
and scrap all the ejcperience, energy, 
foresight, ingenuity and initiative, which 
have grown up about it, substituting 
for them the cock-sure valor of doc- 
trinaire bureaucrats. 

The great social and political struggle 
of the next ten years will be to deter* 
mine whether these problems are to be 
attacked by private enterprise— produc- 
tion with foresight — utilizing fruits of 
past experience, or whether they are to 
he attacked by some other form of en- 
terprise not inhibited by past experience 
or restrained by addiction to accepted 
manag€*ment principles or other e.*ttab- 
Ifshed business practices. 



Manpower Under a Microscope 



i Continued from paj/f iS) 
narily employed before trying to obtain 
workers from outside the area. 
Three: We agree, wherever possible, to 
refrain from recruiting or scouting for 
workers outside the Baltimore area ex- 
cept ihrough the facilities of the United 
States Employment Service. 

Four: We agree to cooperate in every way 
pfissihle in bringing about the transfer 
of skilled workers frf>m non-essential 
to essential indua tries and will agree 
that any workers transferred from our 
plants to other plants^ where they can 
be more useful will have their seniority 
protected for the duration of the war. 

Five: We agree to work wholeheartedly 
with theW^ar Manpower Commi^sslon in 
Its efforts to reduce absenteeism In the 
Baltimore area. 

Labor, on its part, agreed to essen- 
tially the same points with the provi- 
sion that, should management fail to do 
its part, labor is released from obliga- 
tion. Naturally, on such policies as '*pro* 
tection of seniority/* labor leaders can 
go along only as management fulfills its 
side of the bargain. 

Mr. Live right, having started the pro- 
g-ram, went back to other special work 
in Washington. He addressed one plea to 
the general populace (which knows very 
little about the experiment, accardlng to 
street -polls made in Baltimore 1 ; 

I urge you, in the name of patriotism, 
to: U) Help us get women registered at 



the women's recruiting centers; (2) Help 
us get men in less-essential industries to 
go into war industries- t3> If you are an 
employer not on wa rework, to release 
your younger men to let them work In 
war industries. 

The director of the War Manpower 
Commission for the Baltimore area, who 
actually is administering the plan and 
making it tick, is Royden A. Blunt— a 
$1 a year man, on leave from his job as 
vice president and general manager of 
the Buck Glass Company of Baltimore. 
Assisting is Kenneth A, Douty, w^hose 
background has been "almost w*holly'* 
In organization work for the C.I.O. and 
Government administrative work. The 
staff includes a public relations director, 
two stenographers and some ten addi- 
tional clerical workers who, among other 
things, have charge of the two recruit* 
ing centers for women. Although the 
staff is small, it must be borne in mind 
that W,M.C. here, as nationally, is mere- 
ly coordinating the work of many gov* 
ernment agencies under it — theU.S.E.S,, 
the W.P.A., the N.Y.A. and others. 

Just how u*ell is the plan serving its 
two principal purposes, full utilization 
of local labor and orderly importation of 
workers? Let's examine, one by one, the 
**meana"* and see if the "end'* is being 
attained : 

(d) By the recruiting of women to work 
in war plants, afi men have been re- 



cruited by thf armed services. 

Although nothing to get excited abtiut, 
the results of the women recruiting pro* 
gram support the belief thai woman- 
ppwer is a great potential of manpower. 

After careful initial groundwork, the 
women's recruitmg centers in Baltimore 
( one for white and one for colored » werr* 
opened on September 29, Paul V* McNult 
made the featured address. 

In the first week fotily four days), 
981 women, physically and mentally fit 
to be referred to industry, appeared. 

In the second week, 1.406 were re- 
cruit ed. 

Third week lit rained steadily), only 
757 were recruited. 

Fourth week, enlistments went up to 

In the last week for which flgures are 
available, 1.750 women were referred to 
war mdustries. 

Many women can work 

THIS made a total of slightly less than 
6,500 women recruited for war work in 
five weeks in a city of approximately 
1,000.000 persons. On the basis of this 
average, granting that the women are 
generally as healthy and able as men. 
the nation has a potential of more than 
850.000 women who can go into war 
work in five weeks, anytime the pre.-^sure 
is put on— or at least be considered for 
it — in addition to the milHon or two al- 
ready employed. Some 16,000 were wom- 
en engaged in war production plants in 
Baltimore when this phase of the experi- 
ment \vn^ begun, 

(b) A voluntary agreement among em- 
ployers lo prevent labor piracy In any 
Khape, form, or fashion. 

This phase of the program has m^orked 
almost to perfection. Managen>ent and 
labor are abiding by the spirit and letter 
of the agreement. 

Some shifts in labor are boimd to oc- 
cur under any controls. When the vol- 
tmtary agreement was made in Balti- 
more, more than 400 employees within 
a comparatively short time wanted to 
change jobs. They found that, to do so, 
they had to get permission from the 
U.S.E.S., under the agreement. The 
US.E.S. had formed a review unit to 
take care of these cases. Using tact » they 
got all but fi%e to go back to their old 
jobs. 

The dissatisfied five are still at work, 
pending appeals to the Appeal Unit of 
the War Manpower Commission in 
Washington. This Unit, not yet organ- 
ized, will handle cases of workers who 
feel that the U S.E.S. Review Unit has 
treated them unjustly. 

(c) Reducing the amount of absenteeism 
by war-workers in plants producing war 
materials. 

The Baltimore plan thus far has had 
to depend upon employers to comba^ 
absenteeism. It has suggested methodi 
by which this might be done- When 
workers are j;hown that absenteeism 
"just to loaf* is unpatriotic and harmful 
to the war effort, they respond readily. 
The American Screw Company of Provi* 
dence, B. I., reduced absenteeism to a 
minimum by showing workers how ab- 
senteeism affected overall production. 





More Than A Century in 
"Canvas Engineering 

Sine© the days of Clipper-Ship saOs, the expanding useful- 
ness of HOOPERWOOD Cotton Duck has been the direct 
result of matching individual needs with the particular can- 
vas construction best suited to the job, and the maintenance 
of absolute uniformity in manufacture. 

For instance todays in war time, the Army, Navy and the Air 
Forces are using specially-tinished HOOPERWOOD fabrics 
to resist lire, mildew and deterioration, to repel water, gas- 
oline and oil, to withstand the elements at temperatures 
ranging from tropical heat to 40"^ F. below zero, and to pro- 
vide the exact sunfast colors desired, inexpensively. 

These phenomenal fabrics are the result ol years of research 
and development. Their success lies not in the finish alonei 
but in the construction oi Ihe canvas itself — so woven to in- 
sure maximum working strength, thorough penetration of the 
particular finish used, and ireedom from irregularities that 
would impair efficiency in the service for which they were 
designed. 

Today, our entire production of Hooper wood Cotton Duck is 
mobihzed for Victory. But when business returns to normal, 
this sound "canvas engineering" will mean much to Industry 
in extending the usefulness of Cotton Duck. 

WM, E. HOOPER & SONS CO. 

NewYork PHILADELPHIA Chicago 
Mills: WOODBERRY. BALTIMORE. MO. 

Since IBQQ ffh rough *ijf wars J fhe HOOPER name has symbolized high- 
est qualify in Cotton Duck and olher Heavy Cotton Fabrics. Papei Mill 
Dryor Felts, Filier Cloth. Hope and Sash Cord. 
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This method is working as wcU as can 
bv I'xji^'ctcd in Baltimore. 

(d) By urging skilled einployc^a to "work- 
lhe~llmit" insofar its this in possible 
without causing undue fatigue and vio- 
lation of any statutes. 

Tills phase of the program is working 
so well that one investigator found a 
common comment among cab-drivers: 

•Them giiys at the shipyards go to 
work still half" asleep, they work such 
long hours/' 

(©) NrgotiHted tranFfer of workers from 

h'.ss-piiiit-nUal indu.striCK into war mdui^ 
tries* 

This phase of the program is not 
working out as well as might be hoped, 
Dimouitieji in transferring u^abU work- 
ers from one field into another are great. 
A printer, for instance, after working 
for ten years in a printing establishment 
is asked if he wants to go to work in 
the machine section of a shipyard. 

At first glance, if he can do the new 
work, it would seem to be relatively 
simple for him to svtitch. But suppose 
he hits bought a home near his present 
plant. If he changeii jobs, it will mean 
an hour's bus trip every day. He is the 
Qldcat man in Uie shop in point of ser- 



Right here the advocates of compul- 
sory legislation declare: 

"He ought to be made to go. He is in 
a less-essential industry, has the ability 
to do machine work» and it's unpatriotic 
not to move." 

That leaves unanswered this question : 
"Will he be efficient in the new job 
if he must do it under compulsion?" 

Will he grumble, stay home, decrease 
the efficiency of his fellow -workers and 
otherwise contribute little to the war- 
effort in the new job? Men who know 
say that, if a man like this will not 
change voluntarily, he will not make a 
great contribution, no matter what legal 
coin pulsions are placed on him. 

"But they do it in Germany," advo- 
cates of comptilsiun say, 

"Yes. but this isn't Germany, and free 
American workmen will never be treat- 
ed like German laborers are treated," is 
the obvious reply. 

(f) By urging employers to simplify their 
operations, wherever and whenever 
possible, so that new workers can be 
trained easily; Also, the maximum utili- 
zation of plant labor by management. 

Management obviously stands to gain 
by c,'4rrvin|2: out this niig^pj^ti^in since it 



experiment will prove that voluntary 
methods will solve the manpower prob- 
lem whrri manatfrnit nl and lubor want 
them to u ark> 

The second purpose of tlie program — 
orderly importation of workers — hns 
two phases: 

One: Agreement by manaijement to em* 
ploy oulHjf-area workers only when 
these have been referred to them by 

This phase of the program is working 
perfectly. Before the experiment began, 
thousands of workers came to Baltimore 
from other areas every month. Labor 
turnover was enormous. D. W. Sicmen, 
personnel director for The Glenn L. 
Martin Company, estimated that hiF 
company would need to employ 38,500 
workers to get a net increase of 1&,000 
workers by January 1, 1043. 

*'This estimate Is too low," one 
U S^E.S. offlcial declared. "Actually, the 
company, in June and July, had to hire 
16,000 persons to get a net increase of 
6,000, so you can understand that they 
will have to hire more than 3&»500 to 
get 1^.000 workers to stay/' 

A large shipbuilding company esti- 
mated that it would have to hire 19.000 
workers by January 1 to attain a badly 
needed net increase of 4.000 workers. 




vice and is earning $75 a week. The job 
to which he is asked to transfer pays 
only $60, and he must wwk overtime to 
get that. Surely, he'll get up to $75 a 
week in six months but, meanwhile, he 
must take a cut. 

Tlien there's the tmion question. He 
is paid up in his present union, but, at 
the shipyard, he must pay new Initiation 
fees. He has assuranees that seniority 
will be protected for the duration, hut a 
lot can happen to that good, stable job 
in the next year or so. So he decides not 
to change. Can you blame blm ? 



means more efficient use of the labor 
force. Where operations are not stmpli- 
fted, there is usually a good reason: 

The three or four months required for 
this change-over In methods would play 
hob with present production .schedules. 
No law in the works can keep up a pro- 
duction schedule. 

All this indicates that the program is 
working in Baltimore, Industrialists 
who are parties to the voluntary agree- 
ment, members of the Management- 
Labor War Manpower Committee, and 
laborers themselves all declare that the 



Woiting for materials 

COMPLTCATINO the situation in Balti- 
more, as in other war production cen- 
ters, are .sometimes-serious materials 
shortages. Investigators visiting w^ar 
plants calling for workers frequently 
found hundreds of workers Idling about 
the grounds. 

"VVhy?" these Investigators w^ould 
ask. 

"We will need those men on the jobs 
they have learned the minute materials 
arrive." 

Two; No advertising or other promotion 
.stunts in out-of^city media for skilled, 
semiskilled, or unskilled help. Employ- 
era adhere to this part of the program 
perfectly. They have never wanted to 
go outside the Baltimore area to i^et 
labor, if they could get It from within 
the area, obviotisly. 

Some persons feel that some of those 
vvho have a hand in the Baltimore War 
Manpower Experiment do not want it to 
succeed. This group, they say. would like 
to be able to go to Congress and say: 

"Look, we tried by voluntary methods, 
but we failed. Now% don*t you see we 
must ha%^e new legislation?" 

Another group, %*ery small. Is said to 
want the experiment to fail, and then 
for Paul V. McNutt to get the legislation 
he wants. They want to see him bungle 
the manpower problem so that the coim- 
try will be. sick of him before he is a 
presidential candidate. 

Whether or not there are such groups, 
the fact remains that the manpower 
problem is political— as well as eco- 
nomic—dynamite. That explains admin- 
istration feelers regarding national reg- 
istration of women from IS to 65 and 
why so many persons want more ex- 
perimentation before definite legisla- 
tion, 

Philip Murray, president of the CJ.O., 
hit the manpower question squarely on 
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The Old Uniform 
Still Fits... 



NATION^S BUSINESS is back in uniform. As 
in 1916/17 and '18, it is reporting and interpret- 
ing what war is doing to business, and what 
business is doing for war* 

The wider war fronts, the more complicated 
strategy; the greatly increased use of men and 
machines, all make the problems of business 
broader and more complicated than they were 
in World War I, Not only must business men 
be better informed, but also it is more impor- 
tant than ever before that government and the 
public know and appreciate the good work 
business is doing. 

So Nation's Business does both jobs — it cuts througb 
confused problems to clear the way for business; and it 
reports back to government and an influential part of 
the public on the accomplishments of business. No 
publication is better equipped than Nation's Business, 
with its Washington headquarters; its thorough ac- 
quaintance in the Capital; its experience in the first 
World War, to help United States industry safeguard 
the American way of hfe. 

Nor is any other publication followed more faithful- 
ly and with greater interest by American executives^ 
Month after month and year after year, more b air- 
iness men subscribe to, pay for and read Nation's 
BuBiness than buy or read ariy other two business 
magazines- 

Which may be why leading firms in every field find 
Nation's Business a continuously satisfying and resuU- 
ful advertising medium, 

NATION'S BUSINESS 

WASHINGTON -DC 
Now reod by 374,638 business men subscribers 



Some Nation's Business 
Articles on 
War*s Meaning to Business 

and Business' 
Actomplishments for War 

1942 

The "Materials" Front as Wc Face 
Japan 

The Machines Behind the Guns 

How You Win Pay for the War 

We Could Lose This War 

Wanted: Recruits to Recruit Re- 
cruits Behind the Lines 

What*s Youj- Place in the War Ef- 
fort? 

"Holding Hands With Hitler'* 
When the Boys Come Marching 
Home 

Lend -Lease in War and Peace 
Strength From War's Crucible 
How Main Street Goes to War 
Your Son' Si a Better Soldier Than 

You Were 
Does the Army Need Yau? 
Red Ink Won't Make Munitions 
The Combat Tearuft of Industry 
^^Fall In" 

World's Toughest Fighting Mtn 



1941 

They Put a Gun on His Shoulder 
Mars Has a Hand in Your Pocktt 
Your Business and the Unlimited 

Emergency 
Transportation Reports for Defense 
War Builds New Factories 
What's What and Why in Machine 

Tool Industry 
War Orders— ^nd Business as Usual 
Management Pulls Defense Load ^ 
Mxiking Bullets Out. of Vitamins 



1940 

For America' — Guns and Butter 
A Long Road to Preparedness 
Economic Strategy of the War 
How NOT to Win a War 
Profit Sharing and Preparedness 
Machines That Serve Consumers 

Can Also Serve Soldiers 
Legal Brakes on National Defense 
Defense Draws New Mark for Aliens 

to Toe 

Railroads Are Ready to Move the 
Defense Load 

Strategy for ESefcnse Is to Decentral- 
ize 

Is Germany's * 'Secret Weapon" 
Work? 
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the head ©(lober 30, when he said: 

It !^he«^r nonseuiie to light iibout how 
we are going to gH the ri^ht mnn to the 
rij?bt place ftt the right time until we 
have established a baMc o%'ernU planning 
which can enable u.^ to know who are the 
rJj^hi men and what is the right place 
and what is the right lime. 

The War Manpower Coinmission cas It 
is operating at present^ mereVy coor* 
dinales this confyston of the dlscus^on 
Id Congress and elsewhere as to 'whether 
voluntary or compulsory mati power 
methods are preferable. 

Today, some members of Congress are 
rushing to the hoppers with proposals to 
draft labor or to freeze labor on various 
jobs. These bills and these debates have 
obscured the ba.^ie difnculty which runs 
throughout our war production program 
—the difflcully of lack of planning and 
lack of unified direcHoTi. 

It ts sheer nun^senne to speak of or de- 
bate a draft of labor if there Is not enough 
housing to afford the worker a place to 
sleep irt the area to which he is to be 
drafted. It is sheer nonsense to debate 
a draft of labor if what w*<* are lacking 
iEi training fanlitifs to produce the neces* 
8ary skills or planning which will pro- 
duce those skills when they are needed 
and where they are needed. 

It is sheer nonsense to debate a draft 
of labor to fill the labor needs of plant 
A if plant B next door hag too many of 
the necessary w^orkers, but has failed or 
refused to organise its productive proc- 
esses in a manner which will permit the 
release of the excess* 

I do not say these things by way of 
criticism of any person or agency. I re- 
fuse to become involved in any conflict 
over the merits of %*oliintary or com- 
pulsor>' methods. American workers can 
be relied upon to join in any move for 
the speeding of the production of war. 

Mr. Murray, Mr. Lewis, Mr. Green, 
and Mr. McNutt can be assured that 
American management and labor want, 
as a whole, to go a lot further on a vol- 
untary basis before trying compulsion. 
Any discussion of **eom pulsion'' brings 
up a thousand- and -one questions to the 
average person not engaged in w^ar 
work. 

What of workers' seniority? 

FOR example, in any mass i»hiftlng of 
men and women, can the present favor- 
able position of many ^vorkers be * 'pro- 
tected" 7 Shall union men retain .senior* 
ity and hourly *pay rights of their old 
jobs, although the new^ job normally 
pays less ? 

If this question Is answered in the 
affirmative, hmv will the law be applied 
if it is necessary to transfer profe.ssional 
men, vvhlte-s^ollar workers, or men who 
spend time supervising their proper- 
ties? If a company president earning 
$10,000 a year is transferred under a 
manpower draft, will he be protected as 
to earnings as is a day*laborer? If not, 
what^s the answer? 

When a worker is ordered to go far 
from home to work* who is going to pay 
to move him "i^ If the Government pays 
for the moving, what if he can*t work 
at his new job and w%ints to move back ? 
Or if the war ends suddenly* w^ho will 
move him back ? 

Furthermore, will all these factors 
help make him a more efficient war-pro- 
duet ion worker? 



Three Anonymous Men on o Board 



fCottthmetl from pa/sre J|J 
*'Dig 'em out." 

This success of the Selective Service 
System i Note: the writer is prepared 
to defend the assertion that it has been 
a success y did not come by chance. Noth- 
ing comes by chance in Washington. 

Selective Service System \s plan began 
away baek when Moses and Aaron made 
all the Jews of fit age for w^ar register 
and report on the w'eapons they owned. 
The plan came on down through the 
centuries. It was early recognized that, 
after the first flush of enthusiasm, few 
men really want to go to war. They are 
not impatrlotic. They are simply mar* 
rled or in debt or have good jobs or 
somebody's got to cut the oats on the 
south 40. 

The nations that are bossed, like Ger- 
many, Italy and Japan, merely reach 
into the populace and take the men the 
Leader needs for his war. In the demo* 
cratic peoples the pill is wrapped up. 

We call the draft ''Selective Service.*' 
in harmony with our politicians' firm 
belief that, if you call a cabbage a rose, 
people will wear it in their buttonholes. 
But back of our politicians were a 
group of reasonable, hard-boiled men. 
They knew the history of our draft fail- 
ures. The first settlers recognized the 
necessity'' of universal military service, 
because, in those days, there w^as an In- 
dian around every corner. When the yell- 
ing had moved into the next county, our 
forebears lost interest in signing up for 
war. In the Hevolution, bounties were 
paid. The profession of bounty jumper 



became fairly respectable. At least It 
afforded a good living. 

In the w^ar of 1812 we had, at one time 
and another. 52T.0O0 men in the field. 
The British never used more than 16,000 
men at any one time and you ask the 
Swami if we won that war. The War 
with Mexico was short. It w^ould have 
been shorter if the volunteers had not 
gotten tired and started for home. In 
strict accordance wHth the terms of their 
contract^ mind you, but they eertainly 
cramped General Scott's style. In the 
Civil War the Confederate leaders early 
introduced general conscription. The 
northern leaders boggled and shied until 
1863 and then made all the possible mis- 
takes. Still* without conscription, the 
North might have lost the war, 

A draft without substitutes 

WHEN we wtmt into the First World 
War. we began with a draft act. The Act 
of May 18, 1&17, was unquestionably the 
most practical draft law which had ever 
been enacted. It forbade bounties: it for- 
bade the purchase of exemptions or sub- 
stitutes and exempted outright only 
clergymen, divinity students and a few 
groups of high public officials. It ex- 
empted conscientious objectors from 
combat service only and authorised the 
President to grant exemptions for essen- 
tial occupations and in cases where de* 
pendents would suffer greatly. The state 
w^as established as the unit for quota 
allowances, the a}lotments were based 
on total population, and local and dis- 
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Deferments are on on individual basis. If farrners, for instcince, 
were deferred os a group, other groups would osk deferment too 
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THE STORY OF BREAD 

may well be called The Story of Ci^'ilization 

Brt^ad, the mos^t %^eiieralile of prepared foods, has helped iiian^ and man in turn has 
bettered the qualily of his staiF of life, 

YEAST is the life of bread . , . and the story of yeas*t is the story of seientifie research^ 
uniform quality, mamniolh produetion, ititKlern refrigeration • • . and daily delivery to 
bakers in every city, town and village throughout the land • . * even by boiit^ by sled and 
by plane when other transportation is interrupted by floods and blizzards* 

Anheuser-Biiseh is one of Americans biggest sources of baker's yeast* 

Year after year, we have striven with research and resources to better the methods 
and facilities for brewing Budweiser* To do this, a laboratory spef^ializing in fernient- 
ology and nutrition was necessary- Discoveries made in the laboratory anil in the 
plant have led to the development of produrts contributing to human necessity and 
progress. Some of these products would appear to have only a remote relationship to 
brewing, yet, they are the result of scientific research into many allied fields, 

Eiiilles^ rej§eiireli in iiiakiii^ tlie worltl's^ lositliii^ heor 

lias lotl ta 4»tlior protluets 



VITAMINS, B COMPLEX— Anhcusi r^BuHch ih ont^ of ihe 
^*f>rl<i'*+ lurfSOHt Mnirrffw for maiiufiicliirerrt of pliannin^^'u Il- 
eal and fcMKl produftii* 

VITWUN II — i\\tT plant prctduee^ endugh of the ba^ic ma* 
tertttl fWVitaiiiin II to supply the entire Americmi tit^irkel. 

VITA^UNS FOR LI VESTOCK— We ar« Aiiu-riea'« hi^^est 
supitHer of i^eaMt vitamins u^ed tc» fortify animal feeds. 

RKFRIOER \TLNG EQUiriVlENT— for retatler^ of frozen 
fiMtd^ and iee eream the efriintry aver, Thi^ ilhi>.ii>ii is 
now 'ivarkirig 21 1 1 -out on fzlider ^\t\% and fut^elage ansem- 
Idiei* for our Armed Forces. 



CORN SVRC'P^ — jnany millions of pounds annually for 
AmcTJca^H candy iiidui^try. 

SYRl^^PS^ — fitr tttit%\^ trihli^ <ifid eonfeet ionery itses an<l 
speetal >^yrups for metiieinal purpo^ie^i. 

STARCJI — for food, te^tJle, paper and other Industrii^ 
— ^miUion^ of poundts annually. 

DIKSEL ENGINES— Adolphu** Btisch, founder nf 
Anheub<er-Bu8ch. acquired tlie fir^^t rlght!^ to manufacture 
this revidutionary etijriiie in Amerit^a Uiid 1hu*s started 
our i^reat Diesel industry on iti^ way. 
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Irict boards were aythorlzed Penal pro- 
visions provided teeth. 

In upholding the constitutionality of 
the law, the Supreme CouK made a 
ring'ing prnnrvim'+'mfnt on thr- duly of 
the citizen 

Compenca tuilitM muher 
repuKfiant to a fr* luent nor in 

conflict with Ui»* t i. m n * ^in- 
tee.H of individual liherly. Ii. .ny 
not be doubted that thi? vt^t ;. , uon 

of a just Kovemmeut nnd it^s duty to the 
citizen Includes the duty of the citizen 
lij render military service in time of need 
and the right of the Government tfi eom- 
pel it. 

In August. 1918. the draft agej* were 
t^x tended from 21-31 to 

That law did ncd dilTer widely from 
the law of August, 1940, under which the 
Army's man power needs are b«ing: sup- 
plied. 

"The local boards carried the load,'* 
according to an official statement by the 
Joint Army and Navy Selective Service 
Committee in 1939. *Their duties in- 
cluded every Jitep of the transit from 
home to camp. Composed generally of 
able and rcapected men, their \vry abil- 
ity invited those in authority to increaise 
their burdejis. Probably no group in the 
war effort worked harder or more in- 
telligently than the local boards." 

The total First War reg^istration was 
more than 24,0OO,(K)0. For a time the 
Army. Navy and Marine Corps con- 
timied to accept volunteers, as they do 
today. But that jammed every cog. The 
drafting organization could not know 



how many men it would have to provide 
at a g^iven date because, between the 
requisition date and the selection date, 
thousands of men might volunteer. 
Eventually all Army. Navy and Marine 
Corps recruiting was brought under the 
Selective Ser\ice System, One serious 
mistake was made in 1918. A special 
protection for sh4p\'ard labor was set up. 
Shipyards became refuges for able- 
bodied men who did not want to fight. 
It is estimated that 100,000 Class I men 
thus escaped service, although many 
were taiten when, In the summer of 1918, 
the exemption was discontinued- 

This early history has been reviewed 
because the 1940 Act seems to have 
avoided the mistakes of its predeeessor 
This was chiefly due to tlie work of the 
Joint Army and Navy Board which con- 
tinued to study the war manpower prob* 
lem through the years of peace. The Act 
of 1940 followed the recom emendations 
of this Board, which assigned the foHow- 
ing reasons I' tr tlu- sik ? i r>f tho driift 
act of 1918 

Responsibility wan tlisp* i .<ed i** units of 
population so small that oft^cials were ac- 
cessible to the public. The olHcials were 
not military men, but civilians well known 
in their communities. A man's liability 
and avatlablHty for service were decided 
by his own neighbors. If favoritism crept 
in* It was in full view of the community 
and no blame attached to the armed ser- 
vices. By careful education, the under- 
standing and confidence of the public 
were attained, so that the draft received 
popular support and odium attached to 
those who tried to evade it. Thousands of 



drafted men thoroughly dif^liked military 
.fervice; resentment an ' ' made the 

Army unpopular for > : the war. 

But these sentim* r - 'e the 

ttbssence of such • the 

draft Itself. The - f 

Selective Service ■ 
nature and its int ; 
tlon. 

In every essential feature, the 1940 
Act follows the law of 19X8. An October 
amendment lowered the draft age to 18, 
as was done in the First War, The Presi- 
dent was authorized to set up the neces- 
sary regulations to carry out the Act*a 
provisions. He named General Hers hey 
as di rector » at the authorized .salary of 
$10,000, and the menib<TS of the 6,500 
three-man local boards on the recom- 
mendation of state governors or com- 
parable executive officials* Members 
may not be members nf the armed forces 
and must be citizens. Two appeals 
against the local board's decisions are 
permitted, with a third— btit most un- 
pri>hable -appeal to the F^resident him- 
self. 

No discriminations 

PERSONS evading the Act's provisions 
or counselling or abetting others to do 
so may be punished by five years impris* 
onment and up to $10,000 fine or both 
Alieti c^nemies are barred from servi* ♦ 
and citizens of neutral countries may 
evade service if they wish, but are there- 
after forbidden to apply for citizenship. 
It is provided that thi*re shall be no dis- 
crimination by reason of race or color, 
diplomats are relieved of the necessity 
of registering. 

Other laws and amendments provide 
for insurance and allovvances to depen- 
dents. The President may exempt cer- 
tain ag-e groups from registration if, in 
his opinion, such men are not needed. 
Provision is made for the transfer of 
drafted men to the reserves after peace, 
to exempt men of the armed services, 
certain federal officials, and all state offi- 
cials selected by the voters of the entire 
state from reg^istratlon. Clergymen and 
divinity students are required to register 
but may be exempted from training and 
service^ together with some students at 
colleges of satisfactory quallflcationB 
for definite periods, 

A conscientiotis objector may be re^ 
lieved'from combat service but inducted 
in a work unit. If the appeal board does 
not sustain his claim he may make a 
further appeal to the Department of 
Justice. The board need not follow the 
Department's recommendations, how- 
ever, although it must consider them. If 
the claim is sustained, the objector*s 
name is registered on the list of con- 
scientious objectors. No one deferred be- 
cause of health, dependency or other 
cause can claim a permanent deferment, 
but must appear for reexamination after 
a stated period. 

The law and the regiilations, as voiced 
by General Hershey, seem to protect 
almost automatically the man and the 
country. The man is told just what he 
must do when his class is called lor reg- 
istration. He fills out his card, and an- 
swers questions. K he is a key man in 
industry or agriculture he should say so. 
or get a statement from his employer. 



One Ptemium - $25,000 

How long do you figure it would take you, 
starting now, to accumulate $25,000 as an 
estate for your family? Contrast the many 
years this might require with the few days 
necessary for you to obtain $25,000 of life 
insurance protection by the outlay of a rela- 
tively few dollars of initial premium. 

Your Prudential Agent will be glad to show 
you a choice of policies. 



SttBuranrr^ (Sinntntigiif Amrrir« 
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If he* passes the pr«?llmlnary exftmina- 
1 ion he takes his phyvSical. The riilca for 
this arc V4*ry doftnite. He enters a well 
heated room in a state of utter nudity, 
vvalk^. bends, bows and twists, and. if 
the examining: phyKicitm mn^s fit. he may 
be required to do cnlisthcnicj?. If he i^^ 
Army material he is assigned to n group 
of eitrht men, the local board names a 
leader, provides him with transporta- 
tion, arranges for food and ah*epin|^ car 
berths, and the Iffoup is off for the 
Army. 

Subject to local opiition 

UP TO this point Uie lociil board has 
been responsible for everything^ in the 
procedure. Wiishiitgton has sent tons of 
forms, directives, questionnaires and the 
like to each loeal board. General Her- 
shey, who has a startling^ habit of saying 
just what he thinks when he thinks it, 
once remarked that mosjt of these docu- 
ment.^* directives, exhortations and 
whatnots were unnecessary* He hoped 
the boards paid no attention to theni. 

The probabilities are that the boards 
do not. Their duties have been precisely 
stated in one of the most clearly dra%vn 
laws on the statute books. They are not 
even likely to err in their judgments. 
The boards are right at iionie. where 
they are under the supervision of the 
com hi unity. They lack the grateful 
shelter of distance and confusion which 
Washington's officials enjoy. If they let 
John Smith stay in the pool room in* 
stead of g"oin£f to war but send Jake 
Erow'n from the factory they will hear 
from their neighbors. 

It is Ne\v England's town meeting 
over again. 

Another reason why the Selective 
Service plan has worked so w^ell is that 
mistakes of former plans have been 
avoided. It would have been a natural 
for Congress to exempt farmers as a 
class but Congress knew that, if farm- 
ers %verc exempted as a group, the ship* 
workers, the aircraft mechanics and the 
tank builders would demand a similar 
exemption. Soon there would be no army. 
The officers of the Army had much to 
do with the fact that Congress reached 
this decision. 

Back to the three men board again. 

Deferments are made on an individual 
basis. This has wwked very welL 

The System at Washington is in cor- 
respondence with labor and manage- 
ment and has been able to get a fairly 
soun(i^1dea of the manpower needs for 
some time in advance. This has ne^^er 
been a definite understanding and is not 
now. As the war has progressed the 
Army from time to time has raised Its 
demands for men* 

In February. 1942. General Hershey 
was only able to say that the Secretary 
of War had announced 3,600.000 as the 
objective by January 1,1943. In October, 
the objective had become 7,500.000 at 
some unfixed date in 1943, It was late in 
October before Donald Nelson was able 
to suggest that it would soon be possible 
for the Army. Navy and the civil ad- 
ministration to get together on a pro- 
gram of future production. 

This is not a suggestion that the three 
bodies have not been operating in har- 



mony, but that no clear-cut program was 
visible. Under such conditions. Selective 
Service could only produce the men as 
asked for. About all that the Washing- 
ton headquarters has had to do with 
this has been to work out by a sHde-rule 
process the quotas required from states, 
regions and districts, then notify the 
three man boards. Merely an advance 
alibi if anything went wrong Washing- 
ton somelimes leaned back and said: 

"These local boards are the head- 
ache/' 

General Hershey did not say anything 
like that, nor did the Army or Navy. 

The boards have had little difficulty in 
understanding most of the rules under 
which men may be deferred, exempted, 
or taken for military service. If a man 
is over-or-under-age, lame, halt, blind. 
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or probably indispensable, the local 
bf>ard may be depended on to deal with 
each case. 

'*No hard and fast rules will work. 
Each case must be weighed carefully 
and decided on its own merit.^. What is 
reasonable support In one locality or one 
set of circumataneea may not be in oth- 
ers* The board should be diligent" in pre* 
venting registrants from evading mili' 
tary service ''but equally diligent in 
making its classiflcations to protect the 
r eg 1st r an t ' s d e penden t s .* ' 

A dependent in the prescribed limits 
must *'in fact regularly receive from the 
registrant contributions to such person's 
support— including payments to a 
divorced wife — and such contributions 
must not be merely a small part of such 
perflon*s siipport*** 
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Providing quiel engine exhausts aif 
over The notion., Snubbers are found 
in such widely $eporated places os: 

— ^Ventwro, Calif. 

— S. Nor wo I Conn* 

— Miami, Flo. 

— Howoii 

— Chicago, IIL 

— Deere Island., Me* 

— Des Moines, lowo 
^ — New York City 

You'll find lurgesi Sngbbers oper- 
ating wirhout noise comploinrs in such 
critic ot locotioni os hospitols^ office 
bMildingSf business diitrlcfs, and in 
residenMal areds. While Diesel power 
h war power todoy, youll find Buf gess 
Snubbers ready fo meet your needs 
again offer the war. 



of twenty-four engines 



The exhaust roar of twenty -four big 
engines (really twelve engines with dual 
exhausts) would be well nigh unbear- 
able without an efHcient means of pre- 
venting this noise. Standard Burgess 
Exhaust Snubbers do the job easily, 
eliminating objectionable exhaust noise 
so that only a quiet flow of gas remains. 

Because they operate on the snub- 
bing principle— originated by Burgess 
— tnese units prevent exhaust noise 
before it occurs. There is no interfer- 
ence with efficient engine operation. 
Burgess Battery Company, Acoustic 
Division, 2825 -F West Roscoe Street^ 
Chicago^ Illinois. 



BURGESS SNUBBERS 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiii 
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No doubt changes will he made In the 

Act or in the policy as determined by 
Lhf dovetailed needfs for more fighting 
men and more producing men. General 
Hershey hiis said that he thmks men 
will be taken by the Army for limited 
us en. A man of 45 would bi* a sorry spire - 
tacle at the vm% of a day's march under 
a regulation pack, but he might be the 
nation*^ gift to the Army in an office jcib, 
Germany uses her crocks and mitifltt^ 
where they are needed in the national 
elTort. and no matter what the readier 
may think of the German Army's lead- 
era they do know their buifineas. It is 
probable that almost as soon as this 
article appears, the Army will have ar- 
range? d to furlough men to get in crops 
or gi*l out factory production. As the 
younger clashes come in the 18 and 19 
year- olds — n n-- arrangement t^f army 



man-material uill be poasible. Older 

men Hill be put on gtiard duty back of 
the lines while the younger men are as- 
signed to the combat services. This has 
always been the habit of arniies in every 
rtiuntry but the proee.'i.s has been de- 
layed here because it wfu? necessary^ to 
set up a competent force first, and sift 
it afterward* 

But surh things are details of army 
jnanagement. The only contact with the 
Selecti^'e Ser^-icc is that from time to 
time directives uill go out to the three 
man biiards. The b*)ards will be told how 
many men of what ages will be demand- 
ed when. And they wilt produce the 
goods. 

Unless, of course, this siK?ctarle of 
reasonably calm efficiency without totj 
much whooping from Washington 
proves to be distiirhmg, 



Retailers Face Grim Future 



t Ctmlinued frmn putjr 
competent operators m'-hen the Govern* 
ment says they will be out of business 
within a year. 

Government officials and some legis- 
lators have urged sub.sldies for ft nan* 
clally-hurt retailers. Under one plan, the 
Government would buy the remaining 
stock of weak unit^*, distribute it among 
the stronger outlets. Other schemes are 
suggested, loo, but retail leaders insLst 
they want none of them. They believe 



the resulting tax payments would cost 
cuiitomers more than the simple expedi- 
ent of letting prices go higher. Further- 
more, they see no sense in subsidizing 
merchants who might go broke even in 
peace-time. 

Another government suggestion is 
concentration. That would create terrific 
headaches. Who is to decide which store 
would be left to handle the customers in 
a given community ? Take jftUing sta- 
tions, for example. There are many 



THE GLORY OF DEMOCRACY 



Xhe sacrifices that are ncetk-J ni order to win the war arc apparent 
to us all. 

The Treasury's appeals to buy War Bondsf the Gavcrnmeiic*s pleas to 
conserve gas and rubber* the ecimomles required to avoid rnflation, the 
necessity of rationing many essential commodities— all these have become 
vital in the minds of our people. 

Necessity has awakened us, not only to the si/e uf the task beb>rc us, 
but to the fact that our future as a nation is at stakes and in characteristic 
fashion ^eWi arc respond ing< 

Our hearts speak, our purses are open wide; and regardless of creed 
or color or political convictions* our honest differences nf opinion are being 
dissiparcd before the issue that confronts us- 

This is the glor}^ of democracy; that a myn may think as he will, 
speak as be wilU vote as he wilt* and worship (lod in his own way: yet in 
the hour of peril to the State, that which is Jor the greatest good of all 
is not only his most cumpdhng thought hue the strongest prompting of 
his heart. 

In that hour his thought is no longer of himself hut of his count r>*; 
and it is as though his soul vmre crying out those memorable words of 
Plato; *'Man was not horn for himself alone but for his country." 

BUY WAR BONDS -^^^^i^-.^iSfc.^r^. P™i..„. 

INTERNATIONAL SUSINESS MACH!?flE8 COR^POIUTtON 



kinds: chain, independent, big oil erin 
pany outlets; independent oil con 
outlets; pumps in ronm-ction with 
buiiiness: sptNrUlty Ktatkms; metn 
tan area stations; country road stul 
thoHe handling several brands and Lhosu 
handling one. 

Only a dictator could decide whu 
should live and who should div 

In ventorj' eontroHs another \ 
aid. Admittedly small store ii. . ,s 

are low. To help theni, retiolers with 
more than $100,000 m sales or $25,000 in 
inventories wouhl be asked to relinquish 
part of their slofk by next April. That 
law leaves a pet^uliar backwash. It wiH 
dry up the manufaeturers. At leasl 
thrt-e-fourths i>f their orders come from 
the biij: retailers who certainly would 
place no orders as lonj^ as their mven- 
tori*?^J exceeded the proposed limit. If the 
maniifacturers stop operatum now, their 
manpower will drift to other industry. 
By the time orders start coming in again 
there will be no one to operate the ma- 
chines. 

The General Manager of N.H^D G.A 
says the retailers* Six mo^t serloua prob- 
lems are : 

1 * Shortoges. These mill increase 
until Government can find a way to 
allocate more goods to civilian use. 
One way to curb inHation is to give 
people more things to buy. 

2, Prtc# ceilings that squeeze prof- 
it. Shnulfl bt* dii^linctkm bet wet* n con- 
trol and freezing. Control eliminates 
erratic movement^ but freezing estab- 
lishes dead levels with no movement 
possible, 

3> Inability to understand and com- 
ply with govt rrmient regulations. It is 
doubtful if there is a single retailer 
who completely understands price 
regulations that apply to his own 
store. Many of the regulations are 
made by men who have no practical 
understanding of merchandising. In 
the furniture field alone, O.P.A. has 
issued almost 100 price and ration or- 
der s> siipplementary orders and price 
schedules which have been amended 
apprnximately 150 times and oflflcially 
interpreted more than 200 times. The 
Federal Reserve Board*?! credit regu- 
lations have been amended nine times 
and officially interpreted almost 150 
times. 

4. Shortoge of personneL There 

were 4.600.000 retail %vurkers in 1930. 
No one knows how many have already 
been lost, but government officials 
have announced that retailing would 
offer a huge reservoir for future draft 
of soldiers and industrial workers. At 
left St 1,000.000 more are expected to 
be drawn o(T in 1943. 

5. Taxation whicli lea vet the re^ 

taller without ni?cessary reserves to 
protect his enterprise against Inevita* 
ble emergencies. 

6. The theoriffs who say he Is 

engaged in a "non-essential" calling. 

Despite these problems, the retailer 
\%HU put up a game fight for his life. 
He has maintained himself through the 
ages in probably the most competitive 
of all businesses and doesn't expect to be 
washed out by any present day catas- 
trophe. 
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Following are the mortal tty prospects 
it\ v^nrlotia branches in industry as re- 
ported by men who have the reKponsl- 
bility of knowUiij what i.; goinK an in 
ttieir pjirtunilnr Init^: 

Food Industry 

THE American Institute of Food Dia- 
Iribution says that mortality rate will 
be 15 per cenL Present ehafn outlets — 
about 38,000 — probably will be reduced 
more than ten per cent ast big chains 
clo^e unpmfltable stores and smaller 
chains sell to convpetilora. Extent of 
mortality depends upon amount of ra- 
tioning, attitude of O.P.A. toward Ihin^ 
margins; quantity of foods available; 
whether end of war is in sight by au- 
tumn 1943, 

Dollar volume will be 20 per cent leas 
than fir^^t half 1943. Fifty per cent of 
goods will be rationed, thus Increasing 
selling costs. Largest part of food move- 
ment will be in low profit staples. Many 
still unable to restock under March ceil- 
ings; would cost them more to buy than 
they can chargre customer, 

A National Association of Retail Gro- 
cers spokesman says tens of thousand 
of dealers will go out. Reconimends ap- 
pointment of a Food Administrator to 
prevent squeezing of food industry in- 
terests between 12 different federal 
agencies, each wanting to run the show. 

Complicated O.P.A. regulations are 
driving^ dealers crazy. Some are ready 
to quit because they can't keep records 
straight. Here's an example : 

Ceiling prices were set on most goods 
for hig^he^t March price. Amendment on 
canned fruits and berries "permitted" a 
dollar and cents increase over March 
price, A new and more complicated regu- 
lation on new condensed isoup was sent 
out. Then a new regulation on more com- 
modities not covered by March price, but 
set at highest price charged from Sept, 2B 
to Oct, 2 came along. This included grape- 
fruit, but an amendment coverings special 
formula on grapefruit was almost imme- 
diately issued. Then came more regula- 
tions offering an alternate on nine lines 
of commodities— either continuing the 
use of March ceilings — or adding to the 
present cost, permitted percentage in- 
creases according to store volume. Then a 
regulation on holiday foods permitting 
retailer to add to his present cost the nor* 
mal average markup which he had on 
those holiday foods in 1941. 

A regional report from Minneapolis 
and gt. Paul area where there are nor- 
ma 11>*%^, 200 independents^ says 20 per 
cent have gone out already — more will 
follow. Wholesaler recommends that his 
customers remodel for self-service; es- 
tablish cash and carry system: replace 
canned commodities vnth dry materials 
such as beans; add lines such as house- 
hold wares, dresses, cosmetics. 

Aufomobile Dealers 

LAST YEAR there were 44,000 but 
thousands were in other businesses— 
w^anted privilege of an auto dealer*s li- 
cense, seldom sold a car. Since January 
1, slightly more than ten per cent have 
closed. Chicago area had 46T dealers on 
Oct, 1, 1&41. Had 413 same date, 1942. 
Number of mortalities decrease each 



quarter. However many franchises are 
Inactive. 

Dealers hang on hoping to be in on 
groimd floor after emergency. Bosses 
cut expenses, go to wwk in shop. Few 
new cars helped some — still 135,000 new 
cars to be rationed next year. Govern- 
ment eased finances by permitting in- 
creased charges to customer for each 
month car was held. 

Principal work now js selling used 
cars and service. Emergency was tem- 
porary relief to used car h if ad ache on 
which dealer once lost average of five 
per cent for every sale. Not more than 
25 per cent of dealers can exist on ser- 
vicing alone. 

Manpower is a diflicult problem. Me- 
chanics gone to army and war industry. 



D,D.T. Director Eastman says cars must 
be kept running but how to do it Mdthout 
mechanics is question. Women can help 
but they can't do heavy work. Govern- 
ment talks of concentration for garages, 
may pool resources of several shops in 
one. Conversion and new lines haven't 
helped much. Auto shops' special ma- 
chinery is not much good for war goods 
and dealers who add men's wear, feed, 
fertilizer, etc., lack experience to com- 
pete with firms already on the job. 

After July, dealers may number no 
more than 20,000. 

Lumber and Building Supply 

FORTY per cent of recent supply deal- 
ers business has been servicing war in- 




' ' . we're makme ^ « 



t ad ot O^^^c^ Machims 

„p to ibe rank iaiols""'!^^ , "l„,t.i,anelfa 
,UfenB<^.T^« ^„„„j,h to he ^^^^^ „ 

a..feDSV^« , is judged W 1° ^.^ cent. 

V'tirlrt"'"^''^' ^^^^^^^ 






^^^^^^^Carbincs are now in mass production by 

Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 

fQrrri^r and Ft/furA fatten oF Jyp^wrtimfy^ Adding ofid A^caunfing Mochinei 
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MiZOJWoro cop/cs 

$04^ MAN HOURS! 



With iii APiCQ anyone can 
nalte eiaet pbotDgraplilic 
copies— aiy tize nfi to 
1Bji22 — of anjfttiir 
Typed, Printed, 
Drmrn, Penned. 
Penciled or 
Photographed 



All APeCO BELEA5ES MEK 
AMD WOMEN FOB OTUEH WOHK 

m f irl cifi do all j-mir c<i];r> in^ wark — benef , 
fiitcf, pnvaieli—REUASING WPISTS. 

mmnm 

gcctijHcii — Uf topjr in I minuifi: 120 cojvin «n hciur — 
right (n ycnjr pwn pJAce^-^nytiirif^ dii^ er fi»Khi— ^'iib" 
out lidll er^trhrof^m tu- f>fiicfrci>ilif}^. No mAmrfn^ncr 
COM. NcjEliinp tft j^t DUE cil drdcr. Dnn'r be h4mjK»|ipcd 

IMMEDIATE DEUVEEY , , . 

tin michlnci and ifcufifilici Copjr iaipcrtim pipcn 
■flj ihfCTii ai^jinti ^Ki[j.^r and Air tiidt* 

WRITE FOB TIME-SAVING FACTS... 

lcij'n hn« iJEWftin vuur ficM f>j.%f SAVIDMAN" 
jkltOURSalid inancy^ — ipcrclin^ pFfxJiJCtidn 



AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO 



l2849 Cloflc Street, Dept. 8 R- 1 , Chicago, III 



r^ENTATIVES IN ALL PRINCIPAt CITIES A CANADA 



We've Removed 

Costly Noise 

From 17,216 Offices 



I 



1 





, , , Yet This h Only Part of Ouf 
Background of Experience . . . 
Our NattOfi'WiJe Di^tribucor 
Organization Can Bring Mod' | 
ern Sound'Cooditioning To Any 
Building of Any Type or Si^e * , . 
5ati:^faccion Qua rammed. 

SOUND COnDlTIOKlNG 



\f\ CancidA ; Dominion Sound Equipm^nip, Llci 
THE CCLOTEX COiPORATION - CHICAGO 



'iustries. Doedera in agricultural commu* 
nities have a fair btislnesa with fanners. 
HrtrcioMt hit are those in plates like col- 
towns whcFe there is no Industry 
and no building' is permitted. Modernisa- 
Uon find repair, only jobs left, are now 
rather skimpy. Dealers who handle fuel, 
a.H most do in Middle We-St and East, can 
^ct along. Wall board-s, insulation and 
storm sash also brini? brisk bus in ess . 

The tendency is toward combining re- 
- iirces. Dealers maintain their identity 
ir it pc^ol inventory, services and man- 
power They expect to diBsolve pseudo 
partnership after war. Chains arc clos- 
ing many outlets doing less than ?20.00C> 
business, moving- operator and his stock 
to nearest large outlet. 

Greatest mortality is among the 4,000 
nv\K dealers who sprang up in the lush 
building days of the late '30*s, They han- 
dled lumber exclusively, made money 
then. Closed now to conserve resources 
they may reopm later. 

Industry leaders worry because gov- 
ernment building program, now their 
principal market, will be completed in 
1943. On the other hand lumber may be 
more plentiful after ^ov^ernnnent is 
through building. Depends on man- 
power available for lumbering opera* 
tions. Some wishful thinking may be 
invoh^ed. 

Hardware Dealers 

PROFITS In 1942 even bettt r than 1941, 
About normal number of mortalities. 
But 1943, when inventories are used up. 
will be different- Mortality may run as 
high as 25 per cent of all dealers, but 
mast dealers will retire solvent. 

Dealers hit hard because hardware 
merchants ^seldom follow market. Goods 
move slow^ly. Last March price is often 
far below cost of replaceuients. Conse- 
quent iy, when old stock is gone, it is not 
replaced. O.P.A/s apparent effort to cut 
marg^ins of average dealers to conform 
with margin of low cost dealer regard- 
les.^ of services performed is also dis- 
turbing. 

So are government orders. Associa- 
tion bulletin which digests government 
reg;u!atians now takes 100 pages of 
small type Overlapping orders such as 
original inventory restriction order to 
firms with $10,000 inventory and later 
order exempting firms with less than 
$25,000 inventory has never been clari- 
fied. 

Suggested remedies; 
Exempt relailers v^ith low sales 
volume. Majority haven't learned 
about the orders anyhow and can't 
live up to them. 

Permit normal margin regardless of 
pric r calling. 

Distribute available merchandise 
mure equitably. 

Etfablish boords in O.P.A. and 
WVP.B. to review orders so there will 
be less overlapping. 
Persuade W.P.B. and O.P*A. to use 
trade association officials In develop- 
inir regulations. 

Jewelers 

SHORTAGES will show up next year. 
When present stocks are sold many 



items will completely disappear. Th^ 
business depends almost entirely on 
metals and only gold and silver are left. 
Silver will be rationed because there Is 
not enough to go around. Government 
could help by releasing some of it*? 
1,361.000,000 unallocated ounces. 

People now buying jewelry niay soon 
divert funds to other places. Withhold- 
ing taxes, farced savings and higher cost 
of staple goods in other lines will pre- 
vent buying of luxury items. Industry 
leaders are seeking some way to impress 
their dealers with the danger of impend- 
ing shortages and loss of volume* A 
prominent dealer suggests the foiiowing 
procedtire. 

Curtail expansion. 

D I S courage tales of luxuries to peo- 
ple who can't afford to own them per- 
manently, 

tuild reservoir of purchasing power 
by selling war bonds to customers. 
Invest in government securities. 
Do no! expect to carry on as usual. 

It can't bi.^ done. 

Retail Druggists 

MORTALITY will be heavy, but factors 
too variable for even an estimate. The 
public must have medicine and druggists 
have the prescription department to fall 
back on. 

Independents will lose fewer pharma- 
ci.sts because the owner is generally his 
o\%'n and he is also more likely to escape 
draft than younger, hired pharmacists 
in chain stores. He may also benefit, like 
many other retailers, from transporta- 
tion restrictions which tend to keep bus- 
iness in neighborhood stores. But chains 
have better financial backlog; bigger in- 
ventories; better facilities for digging 
up scarce goods. 

Here is how a retail druggist solved 
his manpower problem. When his phar- 
macist was drafted, he bought a drug 
store in neighboring town and brought 
both the stock and owner into his own 
establishment. 

Furniture Dealers 

LAST JANUARY retailers thought they 
had an official government green light to 
go ahead at full capacity. Home furnish- 
ings would be bought as part of civilian 
capital a,ssets. But the situation has 
changed. Increasing need for steel 
brought shortage of w^ood used as sub- 
stitute material. Probably one-third of 
furniture manufacturers have been con- 
verted to production of truck bodies, 
plywood airplane parts, office desks and 
furniture for military purposes. But 
many plants are in small towns in Caro- 
linas where manpower shortage has not 
yet hit, and factories are not easily con- 
verted to war uses. Plants in James- 
town. N, Y,. Rockford ajid ChleagOi IlL. 
are still comparatively unaffected by 
war. 

Leaders expect that retail operations 
will continue at about '34 or *35 leveUs. 
Sales this year ha\'e averaged about ten 
per cent under 1941. but have spotty 
trend. For example. New York sales 
dropped 45 per cent. 

Luxury furniture u'ill probably be dis- 
continued- Principal shortage is metal 
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springs. Wood substitute (bow and ar- 
row principle) will help. Industry con- 
cerned over need for bed sprinfifs in de- 
fense areas: "How can men work if they 
can't slepp ?" 

Curtailment of instalment buying is 
probably more responsible for sales drop 
than anything else so tar. 

Retail Cloth iers and Furnishers 

BOTH small and large stores are get- 
ting more merchandise than they can 
selU Greatest hardship is price squeeze. 
Competition for manpower has resulted 
in salaries not justitied by sales volume. 
Millions of customers have quit wearing 
civilian clothes. Dealers do not expect 
heavy mortality in stores, but worry 
over ability to keep costs balanced with 
profit. If war goes over 1943 many may 
combine vj-ith other retailers such as lug- 
g^age dealers. 



STATEMENT of the Ownekship, Man- 

AOEMKXT, CiacUhATION, tTC, RfcTgUiUEtJ HY 

THE Acts of Ccjngkkss of A u oust 24, 
1912, ANi> March 3. 1933, of Nation's 
Business, published monthly at Green- 
wich, Connecticut and Washington, 
D. C. for October 1. 1942. 
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riitf Htoi khidihr iir sit iirUy boldiri' app^arn \i[mn 
the honliH of the t'omimwy a?i l.ru^lee ur lu ftUJ" uihin 
flduriary rt'liillon, ihc Jriamc uf the p«?ri*nri nr 
rurjiiorai bni for whwiii »urb truHfrn* h as'lttti?, H 
Klven : uIhu that Elii' I wo |piM'a^r,L|dt;H roiuatu 

Mtiitciniintfi ^■nihrai'itif: iifflnTil H full kuovvjerTiie aiifl 
belief an to the i lii'tuii.'^titiu e^ aud euudlitb'tiM tui- 
iter vvtileh KhiOkhoVders iind iHeeiirU.? litHdem who 
ibt Tint aplHitr ilfirm Ihe boukH of Iht* l UiTijiaiiy iis 
iriinlccH, bold ■^Ini k and nti ui ltle* lu u t Jipai lfy 
MhiT tbnti tbiit nf a biuui hilw owner ; aud Ibis 
fifna»r hnH uo rert?iun to believe tluil imy utbrf 
IMifrMuri, aiiiiueliilluu, or nu tiuniHnii hn^s auy UiU're-*[ 
tllm't or ItidlreK In the swirl stcirk. h*indn* or ijlbt'f 
tu»'urltle:» than an m «in(ed hy bint. 

MKHLi: tiiohff: 

fJ^itfiiafure **t KillUni 
Bwarn to ami auhserihtid liefine riu.« :iiU djiv 
of fMuber, IN 2. 
(KeaU 

WALTKR HABTLKV 
(My I ommhsloii e^idres Aitstint wnl) 
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WITH the Morse Chain Drive principle 
--"Tteth Not Tension*'— there is no 
chance for slip or power waste. All the 
power is turned into productive war 
action at practically 100% efficiency. 
Every Morse Drive is a completely en- 
gineered power transmission unit so 
selected and designed m to render unfail- 



ing service in the severest of conditions. 
There is no need for constant adjustment, 
inspection — Morse Drives operate for 
years requiring hardly any maintenance. 
To keep war production at maximum^ 
specify Morse Chain Drives — your local 
Morse Drive Engineer will assist you in 
engineering Morse Drives to the job. 



SllfNI CHAINS tOLLEft CHAINS FLEXIBLE COUPIINGS CLUTCHES 




MOftSi CHAIN COMPANY ITHACA N. DIVISION BORG-WARNER CQKP. 



A BINDER 

for Your Copies of 
Nation's Business 
for only $1-25 



This binder of simulated leather is 
strong* praetical and simple to use. Ko 
punching or marring of the magaKinc 
Is necessary. A click and the copy is 
in. Any Issue can be removed without 
disturbing other copies. Kaeh binder 
holds 12 Issues. Nation'^ Einsinbsb^ 
Washington, D.C^ 



When You Change 
Your Address 

. . . please notify us promptly* Your copies 
of Nation's Business will then reach you 
without delay and without interruption. 
— Natiun*^ Bl.sinksj^, 1615 H Street, N VV., 
Washington. D C* 



f 



^ ^^^^^^^^^^ ^ 



fivery sh«el ol Berkahiia Typewiitttx 
Papfi^i iQcikefl tx good Impie'saictn , . . 
emphas{£«s your business fftaodinq. 



FOH EVERY BUSINESS NEED 



m 1 



^'Sf 

ShJDPir^O Tog*, lndfK Tctb», Troni- "^l"--' Hi 
iwrant Mundinfl Tap*. MdMinQ io- 
b«liXaur)DnUibil>,GU'fnfnwdS44rt. ^^^1/ 

DENIISDH if I, COJtPT.Z-H FUilNGIUtM 1U$1 
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W, 



EATHERPROOFING 

for Pan American Airways' 
overseas flying bases 




Pj.ji American Airways was hmldmK an ovtff- 
scas base in an EquatorUI Turkish Bath! The 
average lenipcramrc in this part of the world 
h 95 de^rtas F.*hrenht'it — the average hu^ 
mitlity a dripping; 9^^% — the annuaJ rainfall 
I 70 inchei— and the monthly rainfall as high 
as 40 inchi'sJ 

Sciie Boards which is a synrhetic rock material 
made of asbestos arid cement, seemed to he 
ideal for the exteriors of the build]n>;;s. And 
Homasotc Building Ltoard w as wanted for the 
interiors. 

But would Soce fio^rd and Homasoce be weath- 
erproof in this climate ^ Homasote Company's 
engineers thviMKht So — hut they proccctli-d to 
make sure w ith a series of strinjiient tc^t^. One 
of them was to lea^ean B' x t V sheet of Homa^ 
sote overnight in a steam bafh where the fern* 
peraiurc wiis 212 degret::$ Fahrenheit and the 
humidity 100%, and then dry it out~ repeat- 
ing die operiitioii dtree times* 



The tests proved conclusively that both Sote 
Board and Honiasote can stand up under 
Equatorial weather— and dttivery was made to 
Pati American. The same month, another 
shipment of Homasoie was sent to Alaska! 

This is an example of the kind of war-crcared 
building prohlems Homasote Company prod^ 
ucts and techniques have solved. Another was 
the building of 5«O0O complete homes in the 
record time of five months for Navy Yard 
workers at Portsmouth, Virginia. The scope 
and speed of this project were madcpossiblc by 
Homa^oic Precision-Butlt Construction— a s>'s- 
tern of prefahrication ba^ed on the use of Urgv 
iU^^ 14') panels of Homasote Building Board. 

Homafote produces and Homasote Precision* 
Builc Consiructioti arc pioneering a new era 
in construction hiitory — better housing at 
lovi'cr cost than ever before; industrial and 
comtnerctal building of greater cHiciency than 
ever before* Write today for complete details. 




HOMASOTE COMPANY . . . TRENTON, N. J. 



Index of 
ADVERTISERS 

December • 1942 
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NATION^S BUSINESS for December, 1942 




ROLL 



OF HONO 




The r><',f (jf tjii 
Affteffca art i/ptjft 
fbt Vnit€d Sftrtfi 

in tht *^PayroU 

W ar Sat'tftR* Sftjjf^ 

lofh fx C 





HOW TO 
"TOP THAT 10% BY NEW YEAR'S" 



Ouf of the t 3 labar^mdncigemenf conferences sponsored by 
the Notional Commitiee for Payroll Savings ond conducled 
by the Treosury Deportment throughout the Nation hos 
come tlii$ fofmula for reocKinf the 1 0% of gross poyroll War 
Bond objective: 

t. Deo</e to s^f 10%. 

h has been fbe Treasury experience wherever manoge- 

ment and labor hove soften together and decided the 

job couM be dooe, the job was dorte. 
Itt Get a committee Qf lahor anti manQsemenf fo wort Qt/t 

defaih (or sothitQtwn. 

a. They, in turn, will appoint captain-leaders or choir- 
men who will be responsible for actual solicitation of 
no more than 10 workers. 

b. A card should be prepared for each ond every worker 
v^ith his name on it, 

C. An estimate should be made of the possible amount 
e<3ch worker ton set aside so that an '^over-all" 
of 10% is achieved. Some may not be table to set 
aside ^0%, others can save more. 
3. Set aside a date to start the drive* 

4' There should he little or no time between the announce- 

menf of the drive and the drive itself. 
The drive should lost not ovef 1 week. 
5> Tf>e opening of the drive may be through a tolk^ a rallyi 

or just a ploin announcement in each department. 
&. Schedule competition between departments; sKow 

progress charts doily. 
7- Set OS a ^ool the Treasury flag with a **T." 



AS of today, more tbaa 20»000 firms of 
Xm. alt sizes have reached the "Honor 
Roll" goal of at least 10% of the gross 
payroll io War Bonds, This is a glorious 
testimooy to the voluntary American way 
of facing emergencies. 

But there 15 still more to be done. By 
January 1st, 1943, the Treasury hopes to 
raise participation from the present total 
of around 20,000,000 employees investing 
an average of B% of earnings to over 
30,000,000 investing an average of at least 
10% of earnings to War Bonds. 

You are urged to set your own sights 
accordingly and to do all in your power to 
start the new year on the Roll of Honor, to 
give War Bonds for bonuses, and to pur* 
chase up to the limit, both personally and 
as a company, of Series F and G Bonds* 
(Remember that the new limitation of pur- 
chases of F and G Bonds in any one caleo- 
dar year has been increased from $50,000 
to $100,000.) 

TIME IS SHORT. Our country is counting 
on you to — 



"TOP THAT 10% 
BY NEW YEAR'S 



[mm 




War Savings Bonds 

This space is a Contribution to America's AlKOut War Effort by Nation's Business 



The MAP of the Nation's Business 



By FRANK GREENE 




INDUSTRIAL .iiii viiy aj^aui net a iivw ail-iujie peak diu in;^ i /t tii 
ber. Record mtmthly steel output above 1(K) per cvnl of capacity 
reflected natiun-widL* scriip collecU<»n, Labor nhtirtages iH^aimv 
more critical in mining, industriat and farming area,s» Railroads 
functioned .smoothly under the heaviest freight and passenger 
loud in hiHtor\^. while eleclricily output reached a new weekly peak. 

Engineering awards were 70 per cent above last Oel^ober, publicly 
financed building rr presenting 95 per cent of the conlractj*. Price 
stabilisation moves* retarded commodity trading with few price 
changes occurring except minor increa^ies in agricultural products. 
Slock markets staged the wdest advance since July, 1941, amid 
heaviest trading and highest prices this year. 

Declining civilian goods production made for caution in whole- 
sale markets but expanding pay rolls and farm income, coupled 
with early Christmas shopping and new scare buying* boomed 
retail trade. 



All Jkfftianft rontmiir abovr a yr;ir ago nith furthrr 
advancrK rrcorded in industrinl and agrit altural in- 
come 



















1* 


1 " .J ^^^-^ 




With steel ingot output breaking all prc\ tons mombly records in October and overall production for war purposes mak- 
ing steady strides* the Barometer chart line continued its upward course to reach a new all-time high 



NATION^S BUSINESS for December, 1942 



We could Ui 



ave clone this a year ago 



he calenJiir says the United States has been at war one year. 
But here at North American Aviation wcVe thrown the calen- 
dar away. Tt>day we iire huiltlmg pJanes thai arc yetirit ahead t>f 
the planes wc were huilding in 1941, 

Those late- 194 J planes of our,-! were gt^od. According to one 
theory of production we would have been jusrified in ^'freezing*' 
the designs we had in production last December 7 and concen* 
trating entirely tm turning out those planes, iiut we don't work 
thatVtay, nor do the Army and Navy work that ^say. 

We know frozen weapons won't win the war» because the war 
itself can't be frozen. So we keep our product itin meth(?ds flexible, 
and whenever battle experience or engineering genius or mechan- 
ical skill vuggestsi a change that will improve our p!anes» we 
make the change — and look for other invproverticnts* 

That's why "North American Seii; the Piice"— why our planes are 
chosen for missions like the itrst Tokyti raid (B-25 htsmhers) or to 
bear the bruni low-altitude lighting over Europe (P-51 Mustangs)* 

Wt.^ are rnakirij^ these better planes so much faster that we 



passed our 1942 production quota months ago, Bui today, as alwa>'S, 
the mil in idea of every North American employee is to make every 
Norih American plane the best lx>mber, fighter or trainer that can 
possibl)' be produced ai tht^ motntnf it is completttL 

YoH^ — the taxpayers and Bond*huyers of the nation — pay for 
the planes we build. Your sons, brothers, sweethearts and husbands 
Hy them. We need no other reason to continue building the best 
pl.mts that ■ikilletJ h.mds and unfro?en brains can build, 

NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION, INC., fnglewood, California 

PIqrK in CalifarniOf Konsas, and Texaf 
MEMBER. AtRCAAFT WAR PRODUCTION COUNCtl, INC, 




BOMBERS FtGHTERS TRAINERS 

BONOS 6UY BOMBERS! Buy War Savings Bonds every payday. 



Join 1 h e A r 



or Novy Air Force 



NORTH AMERICAN J ^^^^ / 
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Against tin* mooii, a riiis^l-s^hromliMl 
|ihatUoin ilirkiiig at niRst ihr \f\^\ ^ra* 

Fy5»ter skwA lilarkcr than llir hound <if 
holl it fjofrs - . . Iii{*lirr^ ai ore ominous thiiii 
tht* Fh itifi I hiti hm*iri lif ynri^ — it'ii a 
ntghimare, a night iiiairt' maiiiig Iriif, 

For th<.'^c* wingB — strc'tehing across tlie 
sky— 'iirc ti|i|M"il with ihe stars of the 
r, S, iNavy, Am! lhat hig bla* k !iel]y is 
fat with freight, (^arjro pit ki'd u[> in Can- 
ada i\ \\*\\ huurtiaj;*! fi*ril*4i\ i-rv t<nin»rrow 
in Cihraltar...«r tlum»,,,fjr \|iMinaii-k. 

'\\\\% is Conmy I9i!i'—a nrver-endiiig 
hridi;** af t<jrpi*<!i*<(>nKif .-hijm iivrom the 
1 i'ihng fif tilt' VMirlih 

rht; huililing of \ out!:hi-Sikort«ky 
carpfo-carrjTiig Lioats Ia one uf the tnatiy 
Nap^Ii-Krli inalor uar jcihs* Ahm*i[ uitti 
2,00IJ Jl.1% f;tijrrrclKir*;<Ml, hl^fj-ahitiiih' 



Iii|^hi*> tallying, fa?^ti>t figJilcr — thr Cttrstiir. 

* . . Alonir wilh Haitiiltoi) Slaiiilard 
prMjN'lirrs for 1 iittril Nattatid bonihrr^ 
— lr» liirn tliuM* Axis in'^lilnittresi inio 
iiii:ht'4 r>f frarfnl nMlity* 

Ij-l lit* an *»\ampUv TlilhT, of Ihjw 
all Arnt-rii-a U Iiark i»f rtr^ h^filiii^ furi is 
— ou^n ^vho y*'sttTi!a> iiiadr rf friLrtTatur» 
anil auloiiiobilei^ are tutw forking uti 




inorf ilfMiIIy, |in*< iiistruntriit^ of ih*- 

>(lru<'ljon than a Nazi miml rvrr (c^n* 

ciuvfd of. Anil t" art* all in thi^ h*rhl id 

win — IniA itiji^ W ar Ft<jini> , , , hrin^ng 

in th<* Hi rap for \ M't**ry. 

So sleep while you van in Ilcrrhtps- 

padtni , , ^ or Brrlin , * , take vour rot 

in 'rtikio, Thf ftmskming h cominfi! I'lie 

nti^iht of Arnerira is4 cm win^* 
• • • 

IS'ASII KLV I \ ATtHt « Hit tHH{ A1 ION 



r.«j|«Mftinr 



